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THKRE is certainly „ 0 lack pi both lay and clerical teachers 
and preachers at the present time , i„ f., c , we arc more in 
danger of getting bewildered than otherwise, and we may say 
without disparagement to any of our teachers, that we generally 
receive far more good advice than we can readily assimilate, 
ilte press, with Us countless anonymous pens, is also one of 
the greatest teachers, and acts as a powerful force upon opinion 
m modern life. We have gathered together here a few examples 
of men, eminent as workers and teachers, who have inspired 
and aided many both by their words and their works. When 
intelligently perused, their lives may still act as an influence for 
good to the generation behind them; calling men from world- 
mess and selfishness to worthier aims and aspirations. All that 
is attempted here is to give a plain narration of the outstanding 
incidents and facts in the lives of each of these eminent Teachers 
and Preachers, whtle the reader is left to make such moral 
deduct,ons from their lives as can honestly be made in the 

circumstances. 
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TEACHERS AND PREACHERS 



THOMAS OUTI/R//T D /;. 

■rabtc Dr. Guthrie in his sixty-sixth year 
began his autobiography with a remark regarding 
thc wa >' ,n which human life is needlessly abused 
and shortened. He hints that very few people 
ha\e really readied the true art of liv ing. * Some are murdered, 
but the greater part, who have arrived at years of discretion] 
commit suicide of a sort, through their neglect of the ordinary 
rules of health, or the injudicious use of meat, drink, or 
medicine.’ He expresses the hope that the great art of living 
will eventually take its place, and receive attention as an im¬ 
portant branch of education. Looking over his own life, we 
are forced to the conclusion that, like many other public men, 

it, too, was shortened, or at least weakened towards the close] 
by the strain of public and private work. 

Thomas Guthrie was born at Brechin, Forfarshire, on the 
J 2th of July 1S03. He was the twelfth child and the sixth 
son of David Guthrie and Clementina Cay. Thirteen children 
were bom to them, of *hom ten grew up He came of an old 
and respectable family, which could count kin with James 
Guthrie the martyr, as also with William, the author of the 
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work entitled, The Trial of a Saving JnUrest tn Chrts. His 
paternal grandfather was a farmer, like his father before bun. 
His paternal grandmother was a strict disciplinar.an, as.be had 
Often too good reason to remember, saying what in her con¬ 
science she thought right, and with a notion that children of 
the rising generation were over-indulged. For many years 
down to the time of her death, she set apart one whole day in 
each week for fasting and prayer. Her piety, though of this 
stern character, was genuine enough. On one occasion hear¬ 
ing that her eldest son had fallen in love with the daughter of 
a neighbouring farmer, and lacking the boldness to ask her, 
his mother ordered a horse to be saddled, when, mounting 
behind him on a pillion, her arm round his waist, she ordered 
him to ride direct towards the farm. Arrived there she had 
the matter arranged with the girl and her parents before he 
had the horse stabled. To this ancestor I )r. Guthrie was wont 
to trace what share of decision of character he possessed. The 
bulk of his mental, moral, and physical qualities can be traced 
to his mother. ‘ It was,' he says, ‘ at my mother's knee that I 
first learned to pray ; that I learned to form a reverence for 
the Bible as the inspired Word of God ; that I learned to hold 
the sanctity of the Sabbath ; that I learned the peculiarities of 
the Scottish religion; that 1 learned my regard to the prin¬ 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, which have made me hate 
oppression, and, whether it be a pope, or a prelate, or a patron, 
or an ecclesiastical demagogue, resist the oppressor.’ An old 
servant who was in the house when he was born characterized 
him as a ‘real ready-witted, sympatheesin’ kind o’ a laddie.’ 

Dr. Guthrie’s father, engaged in the business of a general 
merchant, was for some time Provost of Brechin, and brought 
up and provided for a family of thirteen. He was an in- 
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Huential citizen, upright and honourable in all Ins transactions. 
1 lie habits of strict discipline and S.ibbath observance which 
prevailed in his youth he afterwards looked upon as a valuable 
means of training the young in habits of patient endurance, 
obedience, and self-denial, and in giving to S< otsincn that 
thoughtful and intellectual cast and hard-headedness which 


has made them so successful in pushing their fortunes in the 
world. The following is a picture of how a Scotch Sabbath 
was spent in Ins youth : * Conversation about the ordinary 

business of life was not engaged in nor allowed. No letters 
were taken from the post office, nor any but religious books 
read. Nor were the newspapers looked at, although in these 
days our armies were in the battle-field fighting the French. 
No walk was taken but in the garden and to the church, which 
we attended regularly both forenoon and afternoon. In the 
evening, my father, who had the Catechism —the Shorter 
Catechism of the Westminster assembly of divines—at his 
finger-ends, as they say, used to put us through our drill as to 
its questions and theology; and 1 think I see him still in his 
knee-breeches, white woollen stockings, and white cravat—his 
costume both on Sunday and Saturday—tall, erect, his dark, 
crisped hair dashed with grey, walking up and down the floor 
of the dining-room, as was his wont, with nine children and 
three women servants ranged up by the walls, each in turn 
having a question to answer. Besides this, the younkers had 
to repeat portions of the Psalms which they had committed to 
memory, and also the texts of the day; while an elder brother, 
who had a powerful intellect and gigantic memory, gave a 
summary of the sermons. The Sabbath passed away like a 
flood that fertilizes the land it overflows, leaving a blessing 
behind it.’ Twice in his lifetime he nad to record a provi- 
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dential escape from drowning. At school he was usually dux, 
but prided himself as much on being a good fighter, often 
undertaking to fight any boy of his own size and age with his 
left hand tied behind his back. This martial spirit was nursed 
and fostered by the news of the wars of Napoleon. Sides 
would be taken at school and pitched battles fought, and in 
the melee young Guthrie once received a Ihud on the hip from 
the opposing ‘ French,’ which lamed him tor a day oi two. 

After spending a summer with a tutor, at twelve years of age 
be was sent to Edinburgh University. Apart from the expense 
of books, his first session would not cost his father over /io. 
He occupied a room in Bristo Street, for which lie paid—cook- 
ins, coals, anti attendance included—not more than 5s. or Cs. 
a week. The usual fare was lea once, oatmeal porridge twice 
a day, and sometimes fresh herrings and potatoes for dinner. 

* Beyond the departments of fun and fighting, I was,’ he says, 
‘ no way distinguished at college.’ During his first year he 
was twice in the hands of the college porter and policeman, 
with the threatening of being reported to the Scnatus Acade- 
micus ; the second year, twice fined by one of the professors, 
and, besides, set apart on a ‘ cutty stool ’ as a public spectacle. 
11 is remarks on the curriculum of a divinity student are worth 
noting. It was a lifelong thought with him that the ministers 
of the churches in Scotland were under paid, and a lifelong 
desire to see them better supported. ‘ It occupied me eight 
years to run my curriculum. 1 attended thf 1 university, as I 
have mentioned, for two additional years before I became a 
licentiate, and other five years elapsed before 1 obtained a pre¬ 
sentation to a vacant church, and became minister of the 
parish of Arbi riot. Here were fifteen years of my life spent, 
the greater part of them at no small cost, qualifying myself for 
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a profession which, for all .ha. .mu, yielded me nothin. f.„ 
my maintenance.’ 

He was licensed to preach hy the Presbytery u f !!,„ |,i„ 
.<1 February .8a S , and preached his lirst public discourse to"' 
considerable audience m the cathedral , hutch of that town 
Before securing a set,led chirge, however, ,online visited 
-ondon and Pans. In the latter town he gained a knowledge 
of french language and manners, and walked the hospiials 
and gamed some knowledge uf medicine. He returned home 
wards through Belgium, April ,Sa 7 ; and for two years after 
wards filled the post of a bank agent Ins native town, acting 
thus ru room of Ins elder brother who had died, and uniil his 
son should come of age to take Ins place. This l,e afterwards 
looked upon as not the least part of his training and educa- 
tion, for in this way he became acquainted with both mercan¬ 
tile and agricultural affairs, and was enabled to lake a more 
hearty and iliorough interest in the affairs of his people for 
five Sabbaths before he had become banker he had acted as 
assistant to a minister in the neighbourhood, and for this he 
received five guineas, 'all die remuneration I ever earned, 
though, as a licentiate or preacher, I had been five years win,’ 
might be called a journeyman, and as an apprentice, so to 
speak, had spent ten years at the university.’ He was pre 
semed to the parish of Arbirlot in May ,830,' a. an expense .0 
umself of £(,0, the fees to the Crown costing £ io and 
another /30 was required for the complin,entaty dinner ’dven 
on the occasion. On 6th October 1830, Thomas Guthrie was 

married to Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. James Burns 
JJrechin. 

Some good stoiies are told in Or, Guthrie's autobiography 
regarding his new charge. A 'Moderate' minister having 
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been convkt^f drunkenness, the presbytery had some little 
difficulty in proving the crime and bringing it home to tie 
offender. 1 Besides other proofs of drunkenness, having drawn 
this out of him, that the minister on that occasion, as he lolleu 
over the side of the pulpit,-being, m fact, unable to stand 
upright -said that he loved his people so much, that he would 

carry them all to heaven on lus back, I asked him, ow » 
John, when you heard him say so, what impression did so 
strange a speech make on you?” Others, to the same 
question as unwilling witnesses as John, had already salt 
that, though they would not say he was drunk at the time, they 
certainly thought so. But John showed himself equal to the 
occasion. “ Wed,” he replied, “ Maister Guthrie, I'll just tel 
you what i thought. There was a great fat wife, you see, 
sitting in the seat before me, and thinks I, ‘ My lad, if you 
set off to the kingdom of heaven with that wife on your back, 
my ccrtie, you’ll no’ be back for the rest o’ us in a hurry.’ ”* 
Arbi riot was a good training ground tor the gifted young 
preacher; it lies on the cast of Scotland, almost joining the 
town of Arbroath. Twelve miles seaward stands the Bell 
Rock Lighthouse. He found the manse in a rickety condition. 
The floor of the small parlour was like an inclined plane, and 
‘ the dining-room, which, unless when we had company, was 


only used as my study, was so open through many a cranny 
to the winds of heaven, that the carpet in stormy weather rose 
and fell, and flapped like a ship’s sail.’ A new church was 
built in preference to a new manse, and he settled down to 
seven years of steady work. The stipend was ^*97 a >’ ear 
on an average. His parishioners were noted for their 
intelligence and sobriety. Many of them were weavers who 
carried their webs when finished to the town of Arbroath. 
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Many of them were also great readers; a parish library which 
he instituted, the different Sabbath-schools and prayer-meetings 
which he had set a-going in the various districts of the parish, 
together with a savings bank, in which when he left there was 
^600—all told m the way of moral elevation and reformation. 
Sabbath preparation had to be gone through early in the week, 
as Saturday night was devoted to the bank and library, both of 
winch he personally superintended. ‘The lads and lasses/ 
he says, liked that their minister should see that they were 
economical and self-denying,'and also to have a ‘crack ’ with 
him about books. This practice he recommends to all who 
wish their people to realize that he is among them, not as their 
master, but as their minister , and thus establish himself in the 
hearts of his people. The presence every Sabbath in his 
church of superior, able, and pious hearers, helped also to 
stimulate him, and to keep him ‘up to bis work.’ In 1S32, 
the cholera year, our trust, he says, was in God and prevention! 
Stringent measures were adopted to prevent any communica¬ 
tion being kept up with the plague-stricken districts, and a 
medicine chest was got and placed in the manse under the 
care of the minister. A terrible epidemic, typhus fever, visited 
the parish in 1&34, and the mortality was great. One farm¬ 
house was, he says, like the ward of an infirmary, the father 
and nine children being all stricken down at one time by the 
fever. They all recovered. ‘Trusting in God/ and no doubt 
fortified by his slight previous medical experience, he visited 
freely amongst the distressed cottages. At one time he cured 
a youth who had taken lock-jaw after drinking a glass of 
whiskey, by dipping him in a barrel of hot water. 

It was at Arbirlot too that he laid the foundation of his 
after pulpit successes. He laboured at his sermons in manu- 
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script, ‘cutting out dry bits, giving point to dull ones, making 
clear any obscurity, and narrative parts more graphic, throwing 
more pathos into appeals, and copying God in Ilis works by 
adding the ornamental to the useful.’ It was always a wonder 
to Hugh Miller how a minister could come out Sunday after 
Sunday with even one good and finished discourse. Guthrie 
quoted in this connection the answer Robert Hall made to 
the question as to how many discourses a minister might get up 
each week. * If he is a deep thinker and great condenser,’ 
was Hall’s answer, ‘he may get up one; if lie is an ordinary 
man, two; but if he is an ass, sir, he will produce half-a-dozen.’ 
Along with these views on preaching he paid more than 
ordinary attention to the art of elocution. One reform in the 
Sabbath service which he was the means of introducing was, 
instead of two services, which he found wearing out to 
the people,—to give one slightly longer service, relieved in the 
middle by the singing of a hymn and a short prayer. A 
Sabbath night service, at six o'clock, for the young people, 
was warmly taken up by the sons and daughters of the chief 
farmers, as well as the families of their cottars and ploughmen. 
The area of the church was usually filled, many having walked 
three miles to be present. After singing and prayer, the 
subjects of examination were a few questions from the Larger 
Catechism, explained and illustrated by examples and anec¬ 
dotes, and questions on the sermon or lecture of the forenoon, 
which was treated with greater simplicity and freedom than 
could be done from the pulpit. 

It was with a trembling heart that Thomas Guthrie left 
Arbirlot to come to Edinburgh, on the 16th September 1837. 
He had been chosen to the collegiate charge of Old Grey- 
friars’ parish, and although he had strictly held back from 
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election, he had been eventually chosen. ] le settled at first 
in Argyle Square (now demolished), but eventually became 
owner and occupant of a house at No. t Salisbury Road— 
‘ whence I have a view of Arthur's Seat, Salisbury Crags, and 
Ihe remarkable crystallized trap ruck, called ‘•Samson's 
Ribs;" of Duddingston Loch, with its wooded banks, swans, 
ami picturesque church ; anti of the sea beyond, breaking on 
the shores of Aberlady Bay,-a scene of the most beautiful 
description, spread out before me in its glory of a fine summer 
morning,—without lifting my head from my pillow.' 

He became very popular in Old Grcyfriars, and in the 

Magdalene Chapel m the Cowgate, where he went to preach 

more particularly to the poor of his parish. Being a collegiate 

charge, he had but one sermon to prepare, and towards its 

preparation he bent all the energies of his growing strength, 

It was a habit with him at this time to rise, summer and 

winter, aniye_ o’clock in the.morning; by six his dressing and 

devottons were finished, and a fire was kindled, a cup" of coflee 

prepared, ancThe had three unbroken_ hours before him for 

preparation. ‘This, being my daily practice, gave me as much ‘ 

as eighteen hours in each week, and—instead of a Friday or 

Saturday—the whole six days to ruminate on and digest, and 

do the utmost justice in my power to my sermon. A practice 

this I would recommend to all ministers, whether in town or 

country. It secures ample time for pulpit preparation, brings 

a man fresh every day to Ins allotted portion of work, keeps 

his sermon simmering in his mind all the week through, till the 

subject takes entire possession of him, and, as the consequence, 

he comes on Sunday to the pulpit to preach with fulness, 
feeling, and power. 3 

Most of the day was liable to continual interruption, and was 
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spent outside amongst his parishioners. When Ire thought of 
the sad fate of many ministers’ families, he determined to give 
as many of his evenings as possible to his children. .He 
remarked long afterwards regarding this period of his life: ‘ I 
had not laboured three months in that parish, when I became 
perfectly satisfied of this, that it was impossible to raise the 
lower classes in towns, unless through the means of the rising 
generation. In labouring in that district I became also con¬ 
vinced of this, that the only way of reaching the rising 
generation of the lapsed masses of the community was by such 
ragged schools as have brought together this assembly. And 
strain : ‘ Seven years of my ministry were spent in one of the 
lowest localities of Edinburgh ; and it almost broke my heart, 
day by day to sec, as I wandered from house to house, and 
from room to room, misery, wretchedness, and crime; the 


detestable vice of drunkenness, the cause of all, meeting me at 
every turn, and marring all my efiorts. Nothing ever struck 
me more, in visiting those wretched localities, than to find that 
more than a half of these families were in the churchyard. 
The murder ol innocent infants in this city by drunkenness 
“ out-Herods Herod.” I believe we will in vain plant churches 


and schools, though they be as thick as trees in the forest, 
until this evil is stopped.’ And his noble scheme of church 
work and church extension he sketched out as follows in 
1867: ‘Tel the ministers or representatives of the different 
denominations within the city—Episcopalian, Baptist, and 
Independent; United Presbyterian, Free Church, and Estab¬ 
lished Church—meet, and form themselves into a real working 
evangelical alliance. Agreeing to regard all old divisions of 
parishes with an ecclesiastical right over their inhabitants as 
now a days a nullity,—and, so far- as these are preventing 
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Christian co-operation and the salvation of the people, as 
worse than a nullity,—let them map out the dark and destitute 
districts oi the city, assigning a district to each congregation. 
Let every congregation then go to work upon their o^n pan 
ot the field, and giving each some five hundred souls to care 
for, you would tints cover the 41 nakedness of the land."’ 

I'rom the year .8qo public calls upon him increased m 
number and variety. He entered a new church, called St. 
John’s, in the West How, in that year. The Disruption in the 
Scottish Established Church was now near at hand. In the 
preparation of the Scottish mind for this event, Dr. Guthrie 
pays a well-merited compliment to Hugh Miller, who fought 
the question out in the columns of his newspaper the 

and so educated the people of Scotland for the event, before 
the controversy had reached the region of the Church courts. 

Dr Guthrie’s own position during this controversy was not 
that of a party leader or debater, yet in his own sphere, as an 
orator and effective public speaker, he did good service during 
the ten years' conflict and afterwards. At that time the 
ecclesiastical atmosphere of Scotland was deeply moved; 782 
distinct pamphlets on the subject were published during these 
years. The bone of controversy was very clearly shown by 
Lord Cockbum, in his Lift of Lord Jeffrey , ‘The contest at 
first was merely about patronage, but this point was soon 
absorbed in the far more vital question whether the Church 
had any spiritual jurisdiction independent of the control 
of the civil power. This became the question on which the 
longer coherence of the elements of the Church depended. 
The judicial determination was, in effect, that no such juris- 
diction existed. This was not the adjudication of any abstract 
political or ecciesiastical nicety; it .as the declaraL, and. 
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as those who protested against it held, the introduction of a 
principle which affected the whole practical being and manage¬ 
ment of the Establishment. When Guthrie was leaving the 
door of his house in Lauriston Fane on the morning of the 
iSth May 1843, he turned round to his wife and said : ‘Well, 
Anne, this is the last time I go out at this door a minister of 
an Established Church.’ And speaking about twenty years 
after the Disruption was consummated, he said: ‘There is 
something more eloquent than speech. I am bold to say that 
Hall, Foster, or Chalmers never preached a sermon so im¬ 
pressive or sublime as the humblest minister of our Church 
did on the 18th day of May 1843, when he gave up his living 
to retain his principles, and joined the crowd that, bursting 
from the doors of St. Andrew’s Church, with Chalmers at its 
head, marched out file by file in steady ranks—giving God’s 
people, who anxiously thronged the streets, occasion to weep 
tears, not of grief, but of joy, as they cried, “They come! they 
come ! Thank God, they conic.” . . . We did not come out a 
small and scattered band ; but, on the day of the Disruption, 


burst out of St. Andrew s Church as a river bursts out from a 
glacier—a river at its birth. In numbers, in position, in 
wealth, as well as in piety, our Church, I may say, was full- 
grown on the day it was born. Above all, and next to the 
prayers which sanctified our cause, we were followed by a host 
of countrymen, whose enthusiasm had been kindled at the 
ashes of the martyrs, and who saw in our movement but 
another phase of the grand old days that won Scotland her 
fame, and made her a name and a praise in the whole earth. 
Four hundred and seventy-four ministers thus voluntarily were 


disestablished and disendowed. * I’m proud of my country,’ 
remarked Ford Jeffrey when he heard of this; ‘there is not 
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another country on earth where such a deed could have been 
done/ Headed by the late Dr Duff, the foreign missionaries 
of the Church of Scotland sided with the out-going party 
I he funds of the Free Church of Scotland prospered j 
7 < were collected in the first year of its existence. In 
the meantime, more was required, and the necessity of a manse 
scheme for the ministers of country churches was admitted. 
It u<is agreed that the case he met by a general fund for the 
whole Church, which was fixed at ^100,000, and by a local 
fund for each congregation. Guthrie, who was peculiarly well 
fitted for the work, devoted the year 1S45.46 in travelling 
from place to place; lie addressed meetings and received 
subscriptions over the whole of Scotland, and he was enabled 
to assure the General Assembly of 1S46 that the amount sub* 
scribed exceeded what was proposed, being 16,370, 1 id 
Tiie severe labours in connection with this scheme taxed his 
strength to the utmost, and laid the seeds of heart disease, 
to which he finally succumbed, lie jocularly remarked 
regarding his work : ‘ I once thought—seeing that I have made 
a fortune of 6,000 in twelve months—of getting a ticket 
posted, with the words * Retired from Business * printed on it 
in large black letters ! I have now only one request to make 
of the Church, and that is, that they would let me alone!’ 

Although there were ragged schools in existence before Dr. 
Guthrie redirected such a tide of public sympathy in their 
favour, yet he has been truly called the * Apostle of the Ragged 
School Movement’ Sheriff Watson had opened a school in 
Aberdeen in 1841. His idea of a ragged school implied a 
place where an education, both sacred and secular, was pro¬ 
vided, and food, clothing, and a training in some useful 
industry were also given. ‘On first coming to Edinburgh,’ he 
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wrote in 1872, ‘1 had not spent a month in my daily walks in 
our Cowgate and Grassmarket without seeing that, with worth¬ 
less, drunken, and abandoned parents for their only guardians, 
there were thousands of poor innocent children, whose only 
chance of being saved from a life of ignorance and crime lay - 
in a system of compulsory education.’ And again he said: 

‘ My first interest in the cause of ragged schools was awakened 
by a picture which 1 saw in Anstruther, on the shores of the 
Firth of Forth. It represented a cobbler’s room ; he was there 
himself, spectacles on nose, an old shoe between his knees ; 
that massive forehead and firm mouth indicating great deter¬ 
mination of character; and from beneath his bushy eyebrows 
benevolence gleamed out on a group of poor children, some 
sitting, some standing, but all busy at their lessons around 
him. Interested by this scene, vve turned from the picture to 
the inscription below; and with growing wonder, read how 
this man, by name John Pounds, by trade a cobbler, in Ports¬ 
mouth, had taken pity on the ragged children, whom ministers 
and magistrates, ladies and gentlemen, were leaving to run 
wild, and go to ruin on their streets ; how, like a good shepherd, 
he had gone forth to gather in these outcasts, how he had 
trained them up in virtue and knowledge, and how, looking 
for no fame, no recompense from man, lie, single-handed, 
while earning his daily broad by the sweat of his face, had ere 
he died rescued from ruin and saved to society no fewer than 
five hundred children. 

* I confess that I felt humbled. I felt ashamed of myself. 

1 well remember saying to my companion, in the enthusiasm 
of the moment, and in my calmer and cooler hours I have 
seen no reason for unsaying it: u 1 hat man is an honour to 
humanity. He has deserved the tallest monument ever raised 
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on British shores.'’ Nor was John Pounds only a benevolent 
man. He was a genius in his way; at any rate, he was 
ingenious; and, if he could not catch a poor boy in any other 
way, like Paul he would win him by guile. He was sometimes 
seen hunting down a ragged urchin on the quay of Portsmouth, 
and compelling him to come to school, not by the power of a 
policeman, but a potato. He knew the love of an Irishman 
for a potato, and might be seen running alongside an unwilling 
boy with one held under his nose, with a temper as hot and a 
coat as ragged as his own.’ With the idea of founding a ragged 
school in Edinburgh floating through his brain, his Plea for 
Ragged Schools was published in 1847. It was successful in 
gaining money, anti in exciting sympathy in favour of the new 
movement. Subscriptions to the amount of ,^,700 were in his 
hands in a few weeks, and by the end of 1847, three schools 
had been established in Edinburgh. In the fifth report for 
1851, it was stated that 216 children had been sent out from 
these schools to earn an honest livelihood; it was also made 
evident by the statistics regarding the Edinburgh jail, that the 
proportion of juvenile criminals had decreased to some extent. 
In 1872 the report of the prison governor was to the effect that, 
‘contrasted with the state of matters in 1847, when the Original 
Ragged School was started, there is now just one juvenile 
committed to prison for six at that time.’ The proportion of 
children trained thus who have turned out well is between 80 
and 90 per cent. The annual meetings of the Original Ragged 
School in the Music Hall were always ‘red-letter days’with 
him, when he usually made the speech of the day. That the 
salvation ol these waifs attorded him the most intense satisfac¬ 
tion, we learn from his own lips. * I never engaged in a cause,’ 
he says, ‘as a man and a Christian minister, that T believe on 
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my death-bed I will look back on with more pleasure or 
gratitude to God, than that He led me to work for ragged 
schools. I have the satisfaction, when I lay my head upon 
my pillow, of always finding one soft part of it; and that is, 
that God has made me an instrument in Ilis hand of saving 
many a poor creature from a life of misery and crime.’ 

For a period of twenty-one years, 1S43 to 1864, Dr. Guthrie 
was the best-known minister, and continued a work of power 
and influence in the pulpit and amongst a large and increasing 
congregation in Edinburgh. Of the sound and sensible nature 
of his preaching we have abundant testimony. ‘ In times like 
these,’ remarks Dr. Donald Fraser, * when many court popu¬ 
larity by affecting secular themes in sacred places, it is well 
worth remembering that the most popular preacher of this 
generation always dealt with simple gospel truths.* ‘ I believe,’ 
writes Dr. Hanna, ‘that there is not on record another instance 
of a popularity continued without sign or token of diminution 
for the length of an entire generation. Nor is there upon 
record the account of any such kinds of crowds as those which 
constituted continuously, for years and years, Dr. Guthrie’s 
audiences in Free St. John’s. Every afternoon crowds gather 
round the church long before the hour of meeting. Soon as 
the doors are opened, they break impetuously in, soon filling 
every pew, and blocking up all the passages, till standing room 
for one man more is not to be found in all the area of the 
building. Look round while ail are settling themselves as 
best they can; you have before you as mixed and motley a 
collection of human beings as ever assembled within a church. 
Peers and peasants, citizens and strangers, millionaires and 
mechanics, the judge from the bench, the carter from the road¬ 
side, the high-born dame, the sewing maid of low degree—all 
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for once close together. But in the crowd there is always one 
conspicuous figure* booking only at the rough, red, shaggy 
hair, or at the chequered plaid hung over the broad shoulders 
across the manly breast from which it seldom in any circ uin¬ 
stances is withdrawn, you may think that it is some shepherd 
iroin the distant hills uho has wandered in from his shielin ,r 
among the mountains to hear the great city preacher. But 
look again. The massy head, the broad projecting brow, tbe 
lips so firmly closed, the keen grey eye, and, above all, the 
look of intelligent and searching scrutiny cast around—all tell 
of something higher than shepherd life. It is Hugh Miller, 
the greatest of living Scotchmen, never to be missed in this 
congregation, of which he was not only a member but an 
office-bearer. How often as I sat opposite him, Sunday after 
Sunday, ha\e I gazed upon his mysterious countenance; the 
head inclined always to one side, bent half-way down ; the 
ejes askance, fixed generally upon the floor, hut occasionally 
lifted up, scanning curiously the uplifted faces of the crowd ; 
and ever and anon, as the preacher warmed into sonic glow 
of high emotion or spread out some new picture, turning up 
to and concentrating upon him for a moment or two such a 
look as could come from no other eyes than his.’ And again : 

* No discourses ever delivered from the pulpit had more the 
appearance of extempore addresses. None were ever more 
carefully thought over, more completely written out beforehand, 
or more accurately committed to memory. If ever there was 
.my one who might have trusted to the spur of the moment 
for the words to be employed, it was lie. No readier speaker 
c\er stepped upon a platform ; but such was his deep sense of 
the sacredness of the pulpit, and the importance of weighing 
well every word that should proceed from it. that he never 
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trusted to a passing impulse to mould even a single phrase. 
Vet in the manuscript there were often phrases, sentences, 
illustrations, that one on hearing them could scarcely believe 
to have been other than the suggestion of the moment, linking 
themselves, as apparently they did, with something that was 
then immediately before the spcakci s eye. T. he explanation 
of this lay m the power (possessed in any considerable degree 
by but few, possessed by him in perfect measure) of writing as 
if a large audience were around him, writing as if speaking, 
realizing the presence of a crowd before him, and having that 
presence as a continual stimulus to thought, and constant 
moulder of expression. The difference, in fact, that there 
almost invariably is between written and spoken addresses, 
was by his vivid imagination and quick sympathies reduced to 

a minimum, if not wholly obliterated.' 

Towards the end of 1847 he was obliged to retire from 
pulpit and pastoral work for a time in consequence of impaired 
health. A gift of money having been given him by his 
attached congregation, he travelled in various parts ol England 
and in the Scottish Highlands. In April 1849 the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him by the University 
of Edinburgh. In October of the same year he returned to 
his pulpit work, after a si'cnce of about two years. But he 
felt grave premonitions of heart disease, and lie knew that he 
would no longer be fit for rough work. 1 his made the step 
of securing a colleague absolutely necessary, and accordingly 
the Rev. William Hanna, LL.D., was inducted to the post 
on the 7th November 1S50. 

Dr. Guthrie was quick to realize, what many ministers are 
inclined to ignore, the utilizing of the holiday months ot the 
year,— especially August and September,— when 
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people are on the wing. He felt that many came under his 
influence at that time, whom he could not expect to address 
at any other time. ' I think these two months,’ he wrote, 
‘in a sense, the most important of the year. I know that 
many hear me then who are not in the way at other times of 
hearing a sound gospel preached/ Thackeray and Rusk in, 
and other celebrities, in visiting Edinburgh, all found their 
way to St. John’s when he was preaching. Hugh Miller and 
Sir James V. Simpson both occupied scats in the area of the 
church. Lord Cockburn was also there, ‘with the high dome¬ 
like head, and solemn, almost pensive air.' The remarks we 
have already quoted by Dr. Hanna, give an admirable picture 
of the appearance his church presented during his ministrations. 

Guthrie was beyond middle life ere any of his collected 
sermons were published, ‘ Above any kind of printing,’ he 
wrote on one occasion, ‘ 1 have been averse to the idea of 
printing modern —I don't say moderate— sermons, thinking that 
for sermon-composition the men of the present day are not fit 
to hold the candle to the masters of the seventeenth century.’ 
The Gospel in Ezekiel , a volume of sermons, was issued in 
1855, and over 40,000 copies were sold up til! a recent date. 
His other works, including reprinted contributions from Good 
IV?rds and the Sunday Magazine , have all been more or less 
successful. He published in all about twenty volumes. An 
Englishman travelling on the Continent remarked that Guthrie 
* * s only man I ever heard of who has written sermons 
which one can read pleasantly in a railway carriage.’ J). L. 
Moody, the evangelist, once remarked to one of his sons, ‘ I 
owe more to the writings of your father than to those of any 
other man.’ In 1862 Dr. Guthrie was elected as Moderator 
Of the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. 
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His closing address urged home the fact, that in order to 
utilize the rising talent, and genius, and energy of the country, 
in order that the minister may be generous, and hospitable, 
and open-handed, give his family a liberal education, and 
conform to the usages of genteel life, the ministry should be 
well paid. 

As his writings and sermons all show, he was early devoted 
lo the cause of total abstinence. ' Independent of the good 
it did to my family and others, it was a great personal 
advantage to myself. It made my health better, my head 
clearer, my spirits lighter, and my purse heavier.' In his 
work for ragged schools, he found that in' eight cases out of 
ten the miserable condition of the outcast children was due 
to careless and drunken parents. ‘ It is,’ he said, ‘impossible 
to exaggerate, impossible truthfully to paint, the effect of this 
vice on those who suffer from it—most of all on those poor 
innocent children that are dying under cruelty and starvation, 
that shiver in their rags upon our streets, that walk unshod the 
winter snows, and with their matted hair, and hollow cheeks, 
and sunken eyes, and sallow countenances, glare out on us, 
wild and savage-like, from those patched and dusty windows.* 
W hile abstaining for personal safety, and for the influence of 
his example, he laid down no hard and fast rule for others, 
lie was one of the founders of the Free Church Temperance 
Society, of the Scottish Association for the Suppression of 
Drunkenness, endeavoured to reduce the number of licensed 
houses in Edinburgh, and in 1850 published a lengthy 
pamphlet entitled, A Pica on Behalf oj Drunkards , and 
against Drunkenness . He also wrote several tracts and a 
volume of sermons — The City : its Sins and Sorrows —on the 
same subject. In connection with the latter book, the author 
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was not a little amused at one time, while standing encased 
in conversation with his publisher, to hear a bookseller’s 


apprentice enter and ask for ‘twenty copies of Guthrie's 
•‘Sins.’” ‘Strange,’he once wrote, ‘that ministers will meet 
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in General Assemblies and discuss this thing and that thin-, 
nor address themselves aright and with self denial to this 
spring and well-head of miseries and murders, the damnation 
of souls, and the ruin of our land.’ He would often contrast 
the shocking sights to be seen in the High Street or Lawn- 
market of Edinburgh with the comparative sobriety of 
continental towns. He looked with pleasure on the progress 
made in the cause of temperance reform within the Church 
of England. 

I)r. Guthrie also highly approved of the effort to secure 
better dwellings for the working classes, and became a share¬ 
holder in a building investment company. Whenever possible, 
he lent his countenance and presence to innocent amusements 
for the people. When called in question for his attendance 
at a popular concert, he said, ‘Consider whether the interests 
of religion and morality are not more likely to be promoted 
by ministers and religious people taking an interest in such 
innocent amusements, than by their standing aloof with a 
sour face and a frown on their brows, or by their endeavouring 
to dam up waters which, if not directed into pleasant and 
profitable channels, will break out in some mischievous, 
immoral, and destructive way.’ He did not consider the 
Free Church’s scheme of education instituted in 1S43 as a 
truly national method, and welcomed the English Education 
Act. He wrote: ‘ My great hope is, under God, in the 
Education Act passed last session. If, as 1 hope and think, 
it will be fairly and vigorously wrought out, it will, I tell them 
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here, prove itself in time the most important and blessed 
measure passed m Parliament since the Reformation. At 
another time he broke oft his argument in one of his speeches, 
and with tears exclaimed : « What care I for the Free Church, 
or any church upon earth, in comparison with my desire to 
save and bless those poor children in the Iligh Street !* 

Wc have already seen how he endeavoured, as far as 
possible, to give his evenings to his family, ‘ Next to the 
love of Cod,’ writes Dr. Kcr, ‘his spirit was sustained in his 
last days by the love of his children.' He was blest with 
eleven children, ten of whom—six sons and four daughters— 
lie was spared to see grow up. When travelling abroad he 
was careful to keep the home circle posted up in his move¬ 
ments ; and when members of his own family went out into 
the world, his letters show his earnest solicitude for their 
welfare. Here is one, dated Edinburgh, 1858 : 

‘ 1 find it very difficult now to get anything into my mind, 
it has become so hard with age. That impressible season, 
therefore, through which you are now passing, should be taken 
advantage of to store up that best knowledge which the Word 
of God furnishes. . . . Before I was fourteen years of age, I 
had read through all Robertson’s histories, David Hume's 
England , books of voyages and travels, I know not how 
many. There is too little solid reading now adays among all; 
and books on trade, political economy, law, geography, and 
history, would profitably fill up any spare time you have from 
business and exercise, and go far to strengthen your position 
by making all men feel that in knowledge you were much 
above the common run of men. 

1 1 have made it a point, since my earliest days at school, 
to dc ray best to keep in the front rank whatever work I was 
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engaged in; and, were I you, I would do my best, before 
many years were come and gone, to let people know that 1 
was one of the best-informed men in the town, knowing m> 
own business thoroughly, and a little of almost every other 
body’s. I have found that I raised myself much in the 
estimation of other men by showing them that 1 knew some* 
thing of their business as well as my own, harming and 
manufactures, for instance, you should read on, and pump 
everybody on them. There is nothing pleases men more 
than asking them questions about their business, it gives 
them an opportunity of appearing as instructors, and impresses 
them, moreover, with a very favourable opinion of you as one 
anxious to acquire knowledge, so that there is a double- 
advantage here. You get useful information, and make a 
favourable impression besides; and all knowledge is useful, 
even to the making of a pin or shoe-nail. 

Amenity of manner is one ol the most important things 
that you can cultivate. I have been propounding it for years 
as the result of a long and large observation on mankind, that 
a mans success in life, in almost every profession, depends 
more on his agreeable, pleasant, polite, kind, and complacent 
manners than on anything else. I don’t want you to profess 
anything that is not true; but you cannot be too studious of 
saying and doing things that will please others, and saying and 
doing nothing unnecessarily which will in the slightest degree 
hurt them or grate on their self-complacency; when you have 
to differ from them do it with all possible reluctance and 
modesty; and when duty requires you to refuse any 
request, do it with the utmost politeness and tenderness.’ 

Here is a portion from another letter: * Let your daily 
prayer be, " Lord, lead us not into temptation !” Our safety 
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lies in fleeing from it. Good people arc not without their 
imperfections, it may be sometimes their extravagances in 
ideas or conduct; still, overlooking these small faults, cultivate 
their society ; it is sale walking with them, and such company 
and conduct is specially important at your age, when your 

character for life is in the mould.' 

He greatly enjoyed the visits made to Dunkcld, to Inveraray 
Castle, the scat of the Duke of Argyll, and to his Highland 
retreat at Eochlce, and latterly the time spent nearly every 
season in London ; he entered with keen zest into the pleasures 
of social life or society which Shakespeare has termed ‘ the 
happiness of life.’ 'I never,’writes the Rev. Newman Hall, 
‘ heard Dr. Guthrie’s equal for vivacity and variety in con¬ 
versation. Sometimes he convulsed us with laughter by his 
witty anecdotes. Sometimes every eye was moistened, in 
sympathy with his own, at some talc of sorrow or of love. 
Sometimes lie would charm us by his descriptions of scenery 
and of fishing, his chief pastime; and throughout all there was 
interwoven the golden thread of Christian love and hope.’ At 
his annual retreat at Lochlee, Forfarshire, he would indulge in 
boating and fishing. 

Alter visiting Switzerland in 1856, he would say to those on 
his return, who had not been there : ‘Then save up as much 
money as will take you there. You will get a new revelation 
of the Creator's glory. I say to everybody, See the Alps 
before you die! * 1 only regret I do not know the 3 "'rench 

tongue more thoroughly,’ he writes from Martigny in 1856 
‘ I would jaw to everybody, and gather a vast mass of interest 
ing knowledge. Everybody, Papist and Protestant, man and 
woman, grey-haired patriarchs and the sucking child, Donald 
of the Highland hills or a shepherd of the Alps, all like to be 
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spoken to, and treated as bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh.' He interested himself latterly in the \Valden>ian 
Church, and was one ol the founders of the U’aldensian Aid 
Society; and one of the last addresses he ever delivered was 
m the cause of Italian evangelization in London. 

rhe state of his health obliged him to demit his charge in 
Free St. Johns. 17th May 1864. Another sphere of public 
usefulness opened to him. Mr. Alexander Stratum, the well- 
known publisher, made overtures regarding the editorship of a 
new magazine, to be called the Sunday Magazine ; with the 
Rev. W. G. Hlaikie, D.D., as assistant editor. He accepted, 
and in a letter to his eldest son he says : ‘ I cannot be 
too thankful that, in God's good providence, I have such a 
pleasant prospect before me—a suitable sphere of usefulness 
in the evening of my day.* What the publisher aimed at in 
issuing this magazine, was ‘a heightening or the intellectual 
standard of this class of publication, and a widening of the 
spirit in which they were conducted.' This magazine was at 
once successful. Hand in hand with the publisher, he gathered 
round him an excellent staff of contributors; amongst them, 
George Macdonald, the late Richard Rowe, Edward Garrett 
(Isabella Fyvie Mayo), with leading divines from all the 
churches in the land. It has been the organ through which 
a bright and refreshing stream of Christian literature has gone 
forth to bless the land, A proposal from Messrs. Cas.ell, 
the London publishers, to write a ‘ Life of Christ,’ was declined. 

This project lias since been admirably and successfully accom¬ 
plished by Canon Farrar. 

But the end was approaching. Obliged to move about for 
change of air and scene, he died quietly at St. Leonards-on- 
Sea, surrounded by eight of his ten children, on 23d February 
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1S73. His last illness was soothed by the tender hand of 
affection. ‘Give me a bairn’s hymn,’ he would say; and in 
response, his children would sing, ‘ Jesus, tender Shepherd, 
hear me,’ or * There is a Happy Land.' The Highland servant 
who attended him was the first to remark the death-sign : 
‘Surely the wrinkles on the brow are smoothing out,’ she said, 
j-jis remains were interred in the Grange Cemetery, Ldinburgh, 
amidst a concourse of about 30,000 spectators. In the large 
funeral procession there were 230 children from the Original 
p a!I ,red Schools, A little boy and girl were led forward from 
amongst them and laid a wreath upon the green sod over his 
grave. We may very fitly conclude this notice with his 
favourite motto, given in so many of lus speeches, and which 
shows the drift and tendency of his life: 

1 I live for those that love me, 

For those that know me true, 

For she heaven that smiles above me, 

And waits my coming too ; 

For the cause that needs assistance, 

For ihe wrongs that need resistance, 

For the future in the distance, 

For the good that I can do.* 
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GIF I ED art critic, one of the greatest interpreters 
of outward nature of the age, a pure-minded man 
of wide sympathies, and a writer of eloquent prose, 
he has added from time to time a fresh chapter to 
his autobiography in many of his published works. As far as 
now available, we may attempt to tell the chief incidents in his 
career in the briefest form. The son of a London winc-mer- 
chnnr, born in 1819, in his youth he possessed every advantage 
of culture and fortune. His parents were cousins, of Scotch 
descent, and he was an only son. ‘ My father,’ he says, < began 
business as a wine-merchant with no capital, and a consi¬ 
derable amount of debt bequeathed him by my grandfather. 

, He accepted the bequest, and paid them all before he began 
to lay by anything for himself, for which his best friends called 
him a fool; and I, without expressing my opinion as to his 
wisdom, which I knew in such matters to be at least equal to 
mine, have written on the granite slab over the grave, that he 
was “an entirely honest merchant’” ‘I was born in London,’ 
he says, ‘ and accustomed for two or three years to no other 
prospect than that of the brick walls over the way; had no 
brothers, nor sisters, nor companions; and though I could 
always make myself happy in a quiet way, the beauty of the 
mountains had an additional charm of change and adventure 
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which a country-bred child could not have felt* His father, 
early recognising his art-gift, fostered it by every means in his 
power. In affirming in one of his works the consciousness of 
special endowment, he has said, ‘ I his art-gift of mine could 
not have been won by any work or any conduct ; it belongs to 
me by birthright, and came by Athena’s will when I was hardly 
nine years old, from the air of English country villages and 
Scottish hills.’ In the third volume of Modern Painters, in 
the chapter on the moral influence of landscape, he says: 

* The first thing which I remember as an event in life, was 
being taken by my nurse to the brow of Friar’s Craig, on 
I forwent water \ the intense joy, mingled with awe, th.it I had 
in looking through the hollows in the mossy roots, over the 
crai cr into the dark lake, has associated itself more or less with 
all-twining roots of trees ever since.’ His intense pleasure in 
mountains is ‘ comparable only to the joy of a lover in being 
near a noble and kind mistress, but no more explicable of 
definable than the feeling of love itself.’ Following these 
autobiographical remarks, he tells us that, ‘almost as soon as 
I could sec or hear, I had got reading enough to give me 
associations with all kinds of scenery.' 

Continuing these autobiographical remarks, we find the kind 
of reading in which he indulged at this early period. ‘ I had 
Walter Scott’s novels and the Iliad (Pope’s translation) for my 
only reading when I was a child, on week days \ on Sundays 
their effect was tempered by Robinson Crusoe and the Pilgrim's 
Progress, my mother having it deeply in her heart to make an 
Evangelical clergyman of me. Fortunately I had an aunt 
more Evangelical than my mother, and my aunt gave me cold 
mutton for my Sunday’s dinner, which, as I much preferred it 
hot, greatly diminished the influence of the Pilgrim's Progress 
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and the end of the matter was, that I got all the noble imagi¬ 
native teaching of Defoe and Bunyan, and yet am not an 
Evangelical clergyman. I had, however, still better teaching 
than theirs, and that compulsorily and every day of the week. 
Walter Scott and Pope’s Homer were reading of my own 
election, but my mother forced me, by steady daily toil, to 
learn long chapters of the Bible by heart, as well as to read 
it every syllable through aloud, hard names and all, from 
Genesis to the Apocalypse, about once a year; and to that 
discipline—patient, accurate, and resolute—I owe, not only a 
knowledge of the book, which I find occasionally serviceable, 
but much of my general power of taking pains, and the best 
part of my taste in literature.’ . . . ‘For toys, I had a bunch 


of keys to play with as long as I was capable only of pleasure 
»n what glittered and jingled; as I grew older, I had a cart 
and a ball; and when I was five or six years old, two boxes 
of well-cut wooden bricks. With these modest, but, I still 
think, entirely sufficient possessions, and being always sum¬ 
marily whipped if I cried, did not do as I was bid, or tumbled 
on the stairs, I soon attained serene and secure methods of 
life and motion, and could pass my days contentedly in tracing 
the squares and comparing the colours of my carpet; examim 
ing the knots in the wood of the floor, or counting the bricks 
in the opposite houses.' Every year his father took a two 
months’ driving tour through England, and the taste of the 
young art critic was educated by the sight of the beautiful 

rooms and art treasures of many a stately mansion on their 
route. 


From early boyhood he wrote in verse, and a collection of 
his verses was printed for private circulation amongst his 
inends and relatives. These verses show fine feeling, and a 
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delicate appreciation for the beauty of outward nature. At 
the age of fifteen he was a contributor in verse to an annual 
called Friendship's Offering. Mr. Thomas Pringle, the editor, 
was the means of introducing young Ruskin to the veteran 
poet Rogers, but unfortunately for any good impression which 
he might be led to entertain for the future author of Modern 
Painters, it was found, on being cross-questioned, that he knew 
more about the vignettes than the verses in the poem Italy, 
Under the signature of Kata Phusin he contributed a scries of 
essays to the Architectural Magazine. 1 he late Mr. William 
Henry Harrison he has called his literary master and literary 
godfather, under whose caretul eye Mr. Ruskin s works gene¬ 
rally passed twice over. ‘He was,’ he says, ‘inexorable in 
such matters, and many a sentence in Modern Painters , which 
I had thought quite beautifully turned out after a forenoon’s 
work on it. had to be turned outside in aitei all, and cut into 
the smallest pieces and sewn up again, because he had found 
out there wasn't a nominative in it, or a genitive, or a con¬ 
junction, or something else indispensable to a sentence s decent 


existence and position in lite.’ 

At Oxford he carried off the Newdigate prize for an English 
poem, Salsctte and Elephanta. At a later date he studied the 
elements of drawing and painting under Copley Fielding and 
J. 1 ). Harding, his taste being further matured by visits to the 
Italian galleries. He gained the degree of Master of Arts in 
'.842. Under Dr. Buckland he received a careful geological 
'raining, afterwards of so much use to him. Since that time 
ne has received the distinction of an honorary Oxford student¬ 
ship, and the degree of LL.D., which was conferred upon him 
by the University of Cambridge in 1871. 1'he first volume of 
the work which established his fame as an independent thinker 
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and a masterly and eloquent writer on art, was issued in 1843. 
It was entitled, Afodern Painters .* (heir Superiority in (he /Irt 
of Landscape Painting to all the /Indent Masters proved , etc ., by 
a Graduate of Oxford, This work, a defence of Turners style 

of painting, was produced in live volumes, the last appearing 
in 1S60- 

A practical instance of the influence of Ruskin’s opinions 

on public artistic taste is seen in some recent sales of Turner’s 

drawings in London. Between fifty and sixty water-colour 

drawings by Turner, about the size of the palm of the hand. 

brought ^£21,000. At a later sale a small collection of his 

pictures brought the large sum of 41,560 guineas. In 184; 

a water-colour drawing, which brought only 72 guineas, sold 
for ,/^ior8 in 1878. 

Lecturing in Edinburgh in 1S53, he spoke thus of Turner: 

* I you the truth which I have given fifteen years of my 
life to ascertain, that this man, this Turner, of whom you have 
known so little while he was living among you, will one dai 
take his place beside Shakespeare and \ erulam, in the annals 
of the light of England, \es; beside Shakespeare and 
\ erulam, a third star in that central constellation, round 
which, in the astronomy of intellect, all other stars make their 
circuit. By Shakespeare, humanity was unseated to you; by 
Verulam, the principles of nature; and by Turner, her aspect '. 
All these were sent to unlock one ot the gates of light, and to 
unlock it for the first time. But of all the three, though not 
the greatest, Turner was the most unprecedented in his work. 
Bacon did what Aristotle had attempted; Shakespeare did 
perfectly what /Eschylus did partially ; but none before Turner 
had lifted the veil from the face of nature; the majesty of the 
hills and forests had received no interpretation, and the clouds 
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passed unrecorded from the face of the heavens which they 
adorned, and of the earth to which they ministered. 

In 187S he again writes of Turner: ‘He was born on St. 
George’s Day in 1775. He produced no work of importance 
till lie was past twenty j working constantly from the day he 
could hold a pencil, in steady studentship, with gradually- 
increasing intelligence, and, fortunately foi him, rightly-guided 
skill. His true master was Dr. Munro. *lo the practical 
teaching of that first patron, and the ^isc simplicity of water¬ 
colour study, in which he was disciplined by him and corn- 
pan ied by Girtin, the healthy and constant development of 
the youth’s power is primarily to be attributed. I he greatness 
of the power itself it is impossible to over-estimate. As in my 
own advancing life I learn more of the laws of noble art, I 
recognise faults in Turner to which once I was blind, but 
only as 1 recognise also powers which my boy's enthusiasm 
did but disgrace by its advocacy.’ 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture , which sprung out of 
memoranda collected for one of the sections of the third 
volume of Modern Painters , was published in 1849. * ^ think,’ 

wrote Mary Russell Mitford in 1851, ‘that the most distin¬ 
guish ed of our young writers are, the one a dear friend of 
mine, John Rusk in/ the other was Charles Kingsley. The 
Stones of } r eniee y in three volumes, was issued between the 
years 1851-53. The aim of this and of the Seven Lamps was 
to teach the laws of constructive art, and the dependence of 
all human work or edifice for its beauty on the happy life of 
the workman. The greater part of the sixth chapter of the 
second volume of this book, On the Nature of Gothic Archi¬ 
tecture , and the True Functions of the Workman in Arts , was 
republished in a cheap form in 1854. The profits arising from 
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its sale were handed over to the Working Men’s College, now 
at 45 Great Ormond Street Two works on drawing, The 
Elements of Drawing, and The Elements of Perspective . were 
the written results of Mr. Ruskin’s labours while superintending 
the instruction of its members. The fourth volume of Modem 
Painters was issued in 1855. Of this book he says that it 
‘teaches the claim of all lower nature on the hearts of men; 
of the rock and wave and herb as a part of their necessary 
spirit-life. It declares the perfectness and eternal beauty of 
the work of God, and tests all work of man by concurrence 
with or subjection to that.’ In July 1857 he lectured at 
Manchester on art, and in the course of addresses he examined 
some of the modern theories ol political economy. He also 
visited Scotland, examining the abbeys of Dunblane and Jed¬ 
burgh. On his return to London he commenced what was 
to him a labour of love, the arrangement of the Turner draw¬ 
ings belonging to the nation. The autumn and winter of 
1857 were devoted to this work. Much exhausted, he sought 
a change of scene in a visit to Switzerland The following 
winter and spring he studied Titian’s works. 

Ruskin warmly recommended Holman Hunt's great 
picture, The Light of the World, in a letter to the Times. He 
issued criticisms on the paintings exhibited by the Royal 
Academy between 1855-59. He also issued a pamphlet on 
Pre-Raphael ism. He lectured before the Edinburgh Philoso¬ 
phical Institution in 1853 on Architecture and Painting. These 
lectures afterwards formed a separate volume. Three lectures, 

under the title of The Crmvn of Wild Olive, were issued in 

1866. 

Some of these lectures and essays, published in a collected 
form, bear such titles as The Ethics of the Dust , Sesame and 
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Lilies, Pcolcs on the Construction of Sheeppolds, an ecclesiastical 
pamphlet, and Cnto this L^asf, a reprint of four articles which 
appeared in the Cornhill lifiagaztite. Mr. Ruskin s other chief 
works are. Study of A rein lecture in our Schools , I he Quein of 
the Air , being a study of the Greek myths of cloud and storm ; 
Lectures on Aft, Munera L y uiveris, Essays on Political Eco¬ 
nomy, Aratra Pen til id, Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture, 
The Eagle's Nest, Time and Tide, lectures on laws of work; 
Ten Lectures on the Relation of Natural Science to Art, Giotto 
and his Works, Harbours of England, etc. Mr. Ruskin has 
said recently that ‘all my first books, to the end of the Stones 
of Venice , were written in the simple belief I had been taught 
as a child; and especially the second volume of Modern 
Painters was an oratory of enthusiastic praise of religious 
painting, in which you will find me placing Fra Angelico 
above all other painters.’ His works are now somewhat 
difficult of purchase, owing to their being withdrawn from the 
ordinary channels of publication; but in their purple calf 
bindings and gilt edges, the most of them may be had from 
Mr. Allen, Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent. Some years ago he 
started a periodical pamphlet called Tors Clavigera (fortune’s 
Keeper of the Keys), only to be had on direct application to 
an agent, which expounds his particular views on art, literature, 
and the social life around him in England. 

‘ My book,’ says Mr. Ruskin, in answer to one who grumbled 
at its price, ‘ is meant for no one who cannot reach it. If a 
man with all the ingenuity of Lancashire in his brains, and 
breed of Lancashire in his body; with all the steam and coal 
power of Lancashire to back his ingenuity and muscle; all the 
press of literary England vomiting the most valuable informa¬ 
tion at his feet; with all the tenderness of charitable England 
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aiiling him in his efforts, and ministering to his needs: with 
all the liberality of republican Europe rejoicing in his dignities 
as a man and a brother; and with all the science of enlightened 
Europe directing his opinions on the subject of the materials 
of the sun, and the origin of his species; if, I say, a man so 
circumstanced, assisted, and informed, living besides in the 
richest country of the globe, and, from his youth upwards, 
having been in the habit of “seeing that he had value for his 
money,” cannot, as the upshot and net result of all, now afTord 
to pay me tenpence a month—or an annual half-sovereign— 
for my literary labour, in Heaven’s name, let him buy the best 
reading he can for twopence halfpenny. For that sum, I 
clearly perceive he can at once provide himself with two 
[>enny illustrated newspapers and one halfpenny one—full of 
art, sentiment, and the Tichborne trial. He can buy a 
quarter of the dramatic works of Shakespeare, or a whole 
novel of Sir Walter Scott's. Good value for his money, he 
thinks! reads one of them through, and in all probability 
loses some five years of the eyesight of his old age; which he 
does not, with all his Lancashire ingenuity, reckon as part of 
the price of his cheap book. But how has he read ? There 
is an act of Midsummer Night's Dream printed in a page. 
Steadily and dutifully, as a student should, he reads his page. 
The lines slip past his eyes and mind like sand in an hour¬ 
glass ; he has some dim idea at the end of the act that he has 
been reading about fairies, and flowers, and asses. Does he 
know what a fairy is? Certainly not. Does he know what a 
flower is? He has perhaps never seen one wild or happy in 

his life. Does he even know-quite distinctly, inside and out 
^what an ass is ? ’ 

The Slade prolessorship on art, arising from a bequest by 
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the late Ielix Slade, and worth between ^300 and ^400 per 
annum, was conferred on Mr. Rusk in in 1876. 

Mr. Ruskin, while staying in Edinburgh in 1853, attended 
St. John’s Free Church, and heard I)r. Guthrie preach. This 
divine was gratified one day at receiving the three volumes of 
his S/ones of Venice from their distinguished author. The 
accompanying note was as follows : 


* Saturday) 26f/i, 1853* 

1 1 found a little difficulty in writing the words on the first 
page, wondering whether you would think the “affectionate” 
misused or insincere. But I made up my mind at last to write 
what I felt—believing that you must be accustomed to people’s 
getting very seriously and truly attached to you, almost at first 
siirht, and therefore would believe me. 

‘ You asked me, the other evening, some kind questions 
about my father. He was an Edinburgh boy, and in answer 
to some account by me of the pleasure I had had in hearing 
you, and in the privilege of knowing you, as also of your 
exertions in the cause o! the Edinburgh poor, he desires to 
send you the enclosed—to be applied by you in such manner 
as you may think fittest for the good of his native city. I have 
added slightly to my father's trust I wish I could have done 
so more largely, but my profession of fault-finding with the 
world in general is not a lucrative one.—Always respectfully 
and affectionately yours, ‘ J. Ruskin,’ 

In April 1876 Mr. Ruskin finished the restoration of a 
spring of water between Croydon and Epsom, by erecting a 
tablet over it. About ^{,500 was spent upon it altogether, con¬ 
verting what was a dirty pond into a clear pool of running 
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water, fed from the springs below the chalk. The inscription 
is as follows : 

* In obed, e nc e to the Giver of Life, of the brooks and fruits 
that feed it, ot the peace that ends it, may this well be kept 
sacred for the service of men, Hocks, and flowers, and by kind¬ 
ness called Margaret’s Well. This pool was beautified and 
endowed by John Ruskin, Esq., M.A., LL.I).' 

The pool is situated by the highway, and is surrounded by 
„tr<£s and flowers. 1 he dedication is a beautiful tribute to his 
mother, whose ClinstKin nsrne wns Af3.rLi3.reL 

His scheme of St. George’s Guild was gradually unfolded in 
several monthly letters in Fon ; one of the leading ideas which 
he sought to embody is, that no man, whatever his position in 
life may be, is exempted from work, and that work for the first 
necessities of life, in the shape ot agricultural labour, is one of 
the most natural torms of life. In explanation, he says ; ‘The 
Sl Georges Guild consists of a body of persons who think, 
primarily, that it is time for honest persons to separate them* 
sehes intelligibly from knaves, announcing their purpose, if 
God helps them, to live in godliness and honour, not in 
atheism and rascality; and who think, secondarily, that the 
sum which well-disposed persons usually set aside for charitable 
purposes (namely, the tenth part of their income), may be most 
usefully applied in buying land for the nation, and entrusting 
the cultivation of it to a body of well-taught and well-cared-for 
peasantry. Steam machinery is not used in cultivation; the 
rivers are kept free from pollution, natural beauty is sacred ; the 
farmers rent is fixed for life, and reduced by every improvement 
of the land. The rent paid is utilized in improving the ground. 
The labourers are paid fixed wages, which are continued during 
sickness ; those who are unable to work, in time will be pensioned. 
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An estate called Abbeydale was bought and is being culti¬ 
vated by companions on those principles, by which its members 
may truly become healthy, wealthy, and wise. Another of his 
theories is the abolition of interest and rent, which he calls 
the great devil's law of theft by the rich from the poor, in the 
two terrific forms, either of buying men’s tools and making 
them pay for the loan of them (interest), or buying men’s lands 
and making them pay for the produce of them (rent). His 
tenant farmers at Abbeydale are to regard themselves ‘in the 
spirit of a body of monks gathered for missionary purposes. 
Their ranks, he tells them, will not be thinned by disease or 
famine, and the simple question for each of them every day 
will be, not how they or their families shall live, but how 
much good service they can do to their country. 

In March 1S78 Mr. Ruskin was prostrated by a severe ill¬ 
ness, consequent upon his labours preparatory to an exhibition 
of bis Turner drawings in New Bond Street. The introduction 
tu his illustrative notes on these drawings contains the follow¬ 
ing interesting passage : ‘ Morning breaks as I write along 
those Coniston Fells, and the level mists, motionless and grey 
beneath the rose of the moorlands, veil the lower woods, and 
the sleeping village, and the long lawns by the lake shore. 
Oh that some one had but told me, in my youth, when all 
my heart seemed to be set on these colours and clouds that 
appear for a little while and then vanish away, how little my 
love of them would serve me, when the silence of lawn and 
wood in the dews of morning should be completed, and all my 
thoughts should be of those whom, by neither, I was to meet 
more.’ 

In iSSo was issued a very carefully edited reprint of 
Buskin's scattered letters over a lifetime, containing the 
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‘studies of everything I have deeply cared for during the last 
forty years/ by an Oxford pupil, entitled Arrau* of the Chase, 
In the beautiful preface, dated Rouen, Sl Firm in’s Day, 
1880, he says: ‘ Whether I am spared to put into act anything 
here designed for my country’s help, or am shielded by death 
from the sight of her remediless sorrow, I have already done 
for her as much service as she was willing to receive, by laving 
before her facts vital to her existence, and unalterable by her 
power, in words of which not one lias been warped by interest 
nor weakened by fear, and which are as pure from selfish 
passion as if they were spoken already out of another world.’ 


THE DISPOSAL OF MR. RUSKIN S FORTUNE. 

Nothing in Ruskin’s life has been more extraordinary than 
the disposal of his fortune; we give P. G. Hamerton’s account 
of it. * I have known for some time that Mr. Ruskin’s 
theories of political economy had so impressed their author 
with a sense of their beauty and necessity that he had applied 
them to his own affairs, and that one of his latest convictions 
was that a man ought to die poor. Nothing can be more 
opposed to our usual English theory, much believed in also by 
Americans, that the beauty of dying, and its blessed consola¬ 
tion, is the sweet assurance that we shall “ cut up handsomely.” 

I shall die rich, said a Lancashire manufacturer to me, with 
the conviction that it was a beautiful end to look forward to. 
For Mr. Ruskin there will be no such bliss. Whatever may 
be said against his views, nobody can deny that they are more 
easily carried into practice than those of my manufacturing 
friend, 1 o die poor is given to many ; to die rich is the lot of 
a few. Even the rich man may die poor if he will only spend 
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freely and be liberal beyond his income. This is what Mr. 
Ruskin has done and been. His father and mother left him 
r x s7 ,ooo in hard cash, and a lot of property also in houses 
and lands, besides a valuable collection of pictures. Following 
the advice of wise business men, he invested one-third of the 
cash in mortgages, whereby he lost ,£20,000. This seems to be 
the only loss of importance of a quite involuntary kind. A sum 
of £1 7,000 has been freely given to poor relations ; another of 
£17,000 has been lent to a cousin, to whom the debt is also 
freely forgiven. Mr. Rusk in's gifts to Sheffield and Oxford 
have cost him £14,000. The rest of the cash has gradually 
disappeared by the familiar process of fixing expenditure above 
income, the annual expenditure being £5500, and kept steadily 
to that figure when the capital had been so reduced as no longer 
to yield that interest. The most curious thing is, that this 
year, 1877, is the last of Mr. Ruskin’s existence as a rich man, 
so lie allows himself a trifle of £3000 to be spent in amuse¬ 
ment at Venice or elsewhere. He does not intend to commit 
suicide next December, but merely to invest money enough in 
the funds to bring him in a pound sterling per day, or a fraction 
less, lie keeps his house, but gives most of his other pro¬ 
perties away. 'This line of action has from the first been 
dictated by Mr. Ruskin’s natural temper, which is not one of 
carelessness about money matters in the usual sense, but 
extravagance and generosity on principles of his own. Perhaps 
he may rather object to my word extravagance, since his 
expenditure has always been carefully restricted. Well, so it 
has, but to a sum considerably beyond what he could really 
afford, and the best proof of an extravagant disposition is this 
allowance of £3000, for mere amusement this year in Italy, 
i need hardly observe that a single man might amuse himself 
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during a whole year in Italy for a fifth of th iT^ ~ 

. J 11 01 mat sum, seem*' 

Mr r> R,',T- 7 % “ ' he bCSt h ° tels - 1 d » question 

especially after his gifts of much larger sunts ,0 others • t , ^ 

:z:: ; s ,o iiv ; ° n a ^ ^ of h is 

no , 1 * y CXCUrS ‘° n is an odJ apprentices!.® to 

poverty. Again, Mr. Rusk,,, tells us that he spent /, 3 „ 10 
on hts country house, which was certainly extravagant i„ pr0 . 
ornon .0 hts means. 1 think I have proved the extravagance • 
generosity needs no proving. Mr. Ruskin, after a fashion 

. °"' n ’ ,S ° ne of ,he m °st generous of men, and will still 
continue to be so, as he reserves hie i.v . 

charities’ reserves his literary earnings for his 


the art work of MR, RUSKIN. 

Considering Mr. Ruskin's work simply as J should that of 
ail) other student, I recognise in i, r. 
side ,w t , ° ’ f,rSt ' on tl,e favourable 

id 7' gc ° f " le na ‘“* of objects which is the 

foundation of art Mr. R us ki„ has no. drawn anything with 

ou having ascertained for himself the laws of its existence ■ 

or has r “ ° r * Ca ‘ ,ital - " is either doing duty now’ 

pl ib e ont T ° f SerViCe h -d as much as 

of I y 15 C0nveyed t0 us ‘he rounding wear 

by staL V■ 6 b> ' S,0 ’ V CrUmblm 8 in and wind, 

This7 ue t r P, : g - Vegeta,i ° n ’ ° r ” CSt,ingS ° f b ° ,der P'— 

fui streng,h * isa de,ight - 

• , rtlst - The str °ngest intellects have no 

' reverence for a "‘iq«i‘y. and past history overawes 

ii™ ^ tha " the « read in the newspaper; they 
read it with .merest mainly on account of the light i, throwl 
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on human nature, but do not reverence the antiquity of the 
record. Now, the loving and patient care with which Mr. 
Ruskin follows the effects of time upon a building is due to a 
feeling which the strongest minds cast from them as a tender 
superstition. He does reverence the antiquity of the record, 
and every trace of the slow centuries is valued by him with a 
feeling infinitely more delicate and poetical than any antiqua- 
rianism. The past is not to him profane and inconsistent like 
the present, nor can he approach it in the same temper, for 
the present is a time for biting sarcasm and bitter condemna¬ 
tion; but the Middle Ages were the ages of faith and light, 
when duty was the predominant thought and Christ the hope 
of the world. Every remnant of the noble architecture of that 
time is therefore to Ruskin the most precious ot human com¬ 
munications; lie reads it as a sacred writing, whose lost 
syllable can never be restored. We should know all this from 
his drawings and etchings if lie had never written a page about 
architecture. . . . The best etchings Ruskin has done are 
the illustrations to the Seven Lamps . ... It is said that 
artists are sometimes so affected by what they do that they see 
the things they love through tears ; the poet weeps as he writes 
alone in his quiet room, and tears fall on the keys of the piano 
w hen the great composer dreams out a mournful requiem. So 
there are bits of old buildings in Ruskin’s memoranda which 
seem to have been drawn in a spirit as sad and regretful as 
th eirs; and if not drawn with dimmed eyes, the tears seem to 
have been restrained only lest they should hinder the clearness 
of vision. What this artist was drawing to-day, the destroyers 
cast down on the morrow ; and he worked with a sorrowful 
heart, the sound of their hammers in his ears .—From ‘ Etching 
and Etchers^ by Philip Gilbert Ha merlon. 
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RUsKIN AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE! 

Look at him at the Royal Institute. Leave the country by 
an early train, dine in London, and then, favoured by a 
I'elloiv, present your ticket to Ruskin’s lecture. A long thin 
shambling gentleman, like a coun.ry clergyman, with hair red’ 
and alter the ‘pound of candles’ style in its method of 
tumbling over his face-a Scotch face, full of shrewdness • 
very ugly, if we believe some photographs; very winning 
right, and clever—nay, sweet and cliarming-if we trust to 
George Richmond’s portrait and to reality. The mouth is 
small, the nose somewhat rttnussi, the forehead small, but so 
is the whole face; yet the head is capable, and the fiery soul 
seems to work upwards and flash out of the windows of those 
eyes, as the eloquent words, hurried onward in a torrent flash 
too, and light up whole tracts of darkness. A word, a hint a 
skght reference to some gargoyle or spandrill, some carved 
work ,n stone, and you see it all. A dry subject becomes 
luminous ; the cold, dead stones of Venice begin to move and 
rmse themselves to life. After hearing Ruskin, you under¬ 
stand how ,t was that Apollo made the stones dance and form 

But°R e V° ld - i r ° y ' raUS ’ " hlC, ‘ you never did before. 
But Ruskin had tried higher game than art.-/ H. Rriswcll. 


an example of broad culture 
The present age has produced one man whom I accept as 

bfe 1 r? iD “ ° f b ™ d in high 

historv Ih" a '" aCquamtcd > ‘hrough observation or 

1 have n ° ™rds with which to express my 

admiration of this mam with ~ ^ 

” an - Uuh a PO"«. grace, and brilliancy 
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of poetic expression which place him in the front rank of those 
who write the English language ; an industry that is tireless in 
its search after and study of truth ; a love for and a knowledge 
of art far surpassing all who live and all who have lived before 
him ; a moral courage that tramples upon conventionalities as 
if they were chaff, and that gallantly attacks the most vener¬ 
able errors, regardless of the spite of their petty upholders,— 
with all these he unites the most reverent adoration of the 
grc;it Jehovah, the sweetest trust in Jesus Christ, and the 
sublimest faith in the revelations of the Old and New 
Testaments. To this man, the intellect of the world bows as 
to a master. The lovers of art accept his dictum as that of an 
anointed king. The man of culture is content if he can read, 
understand, and expound him; but the Christian, whcthei 
high or humble, recognises him as a brother in Jesus 

Christ. 

No man can read the works of John Ruskin without learn 
ing that his sources of pleasure arc well-nigh infinite. There 
is not a flower, nor a cloud, nor a tree, nor a mountain, nor a 
star ; not a bird that fans the air, nor a creature that walks 
the earth; not a glimpse of sea or sky or meadow-greenery, 
nut a work of worthy art in the domains of painting, sculpture, 
poetry, and architecture; not a thought of God as the great 
Spirit presiding over and informing all things,—that is not to 
him a source of the sweetest pleasure. T he whole world of 
matter and of spirit, and the long- record ot human art, are 
op Cn to him as the never-failing fountains ot his delight. 
In these pure realms he seeks his daily food and has his daily 

lltc.—“ 'J+ {- 1 * 1 loiidttil* 
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MR- RUSKIN ON HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

In one of the numbers of Fors Clavigcra M r . Ruskin gave 
the following reply to a correspondent who considered that 
language too harsh had been employed by him when referrine 
to other writers: You will find, if you think deeply of it thu 
the chief of all the curses of this unhappy age is the universal 
gabble of its fools, and of the flocks that follow them renderin ' 
the quiet voices of the wise men of all pas, time inaudible" 
I hts is, first, the result of the invention of printing, and of the 
easy power and extreme pleasure to vain persons of seem * 
themselves in print When it took a twelvemonth’s hard 
work to make a single volume legible, men considered a little 
the difference between one book and another; but now, when 
not only anybody can get themselves made legible through 
any quantity of volumes in a week, but the doing so becomes 
a means of living to them, and they can fill their stomachs 
with the foolish foam of their lips, the universal pestilence of 
falsehood fills the mind of the world as cicadas do olive leaves, 
and the first necessity for our mental government is to extricate 
from among the insectile noise the few books and words that 
are divine. And this has been my main work from my youth 
up—not caring to speak my own words, but to discern, whether 
m painting or sculpture, what is eternally good and vital, and 
to strike away from it pitilessly what is worthless and veno- 
nious. So that now, being old, and thoroughly practised in 
this trade, I know either of a picture, a book, or a s,leech 
quite securely whether it is good or not, as a cheesemonger 
nows cheese; and I have not the least mind to try to make 
wise men out of fools, or silk purses out of sows’ ears; but my 
one swift business is to brand them of base quality, and get 
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them out of the way, and I do not care a cobweb’s wev 
whether I hurt the followers of these men or not, totally ignor¬ 
ing them, and caring only to get the facts concerning the men 
themselves fairly and roundly stated for the people whom I 
have real power to teach. And for qualification of statement 
there is neither time nor need. Of course there are few 
writers capable of obtaining any public attention who have not 
some day or other said something rational; and many of the 
foolishest of them are the amiablest, and have all sorts of 
minor qualities of a most recommendable character—propriety 
of diction, suavity of temper, benevolence of disposition, wide 
acquaintance with literature, and what not But the one thing 
1 have to assert concerning them is that they are men of 
eternally worthless intellectual quality, who never ought to 
have spoken a word in this world, or to have been heard in it, 
out of their family circles; and whose books are merely so 
much floating fogbank, which the first breath of sound public 
health and sense will blow back into its native ditches tor ever. 


Remarking on Ruskin’s early poems (a stray copy ot 
which has been sold lor I>- Peter Bayne says: 

We have in [his] poems, as in a magic mirror, the faintly 
shadowed outline of all that Ruskin was to be. Their broad 
qualities are stateliness and splendour ot language, burning 
purity of feeling, and elevation of thought. The most compre¬ 
hensively characteristic, perhaps, of all, is one written when 
he was twenty-three. No man is perfectly true to his own 
ideal, but when we look along the records of Ruskin’s hie, we 
can affirm that it has, on the whole, been pervaded with the 
spirit, the sentiment, the principles, oi the following noble 


verses : 
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The beams of morning are renewed* 

The valley laughs their light to see ; 

And earth is bright with gratitude. 

And heaven with Chari tic. 

Oh, dew of heaven ; oh, light of earth J 
Fain would our hearts be fdled with thee, 

Because nor darkness comes, nor death 
About the home of Charitie. 

God guides the stars their wandering way. 
He seems to cast their courses free ; 

But binds unto Himself for aye. 

And all their chains are Charitie. 

When first He stretched the signed zone. 
And heaped the hills, and barred the sea. 

Then wisdom sat beside Ilis throne, 

But Ilis own word was Charitie. 

And still, through every age and hour. 

Of things that were and things that be. 

Are breathed the presence and the power 
Of everlasting Charitie. 

By noon and night, by sun and shower, 

By dews that fall and winds that dee. 

On grove and field, on fold and flower, 

Is shed the peace of Charitie, 

The violets light the lonely hill, 

'I he fruitful furrows load the lea ; 

Man’s heart alone is sterile still, 

For lack of lowly Charitie. 

He walks a weary vale within— 

Xo lamp of love in heart hath he ; 

His steps are death, his thoughts are sul, 
f*or lack of gentle Charitie, 

Daughter of heaven ! we dare not lift 
The dimness of our eyes to thee; 

Oh J pure and God-desccnded gift! 

Oh ! spotless, perfect Charitie J 
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Yet forasmuch Thy brow is crossed 

W ith blood drops from the dcathful tree, 

We lake Thee for our only trust, 

Oh ! dying Charitic ! 

All ! Hope, Endurance, Faith—ye fail like death, 

Put Love an everlasting crown receivcth , 

For she is Hope, and Fortitude, and Faith, 

Who all things hopeth, bcarcth, and bclievelh, 

A CRITICAL OPINION. 

A great artist in speech, . . ■ there are few manners in 
literature at once so affluent and so varied, so copious and so 
subtle, so capable and so full of refinement, as that of the 
author of Modern Painters. The reason why it is felt to be so 
is, we take it, that Mr. Ruskin in fact is not only great as a 
writer, but great in intelligence and as a man. To a mind 
extraordinarily active yet capacious, extraordinarily vigorous 
yet subtle, to an imagination umvontedly rich anti vivid and 
splendid, he adds the precious attributes of a noble heart, a 
sweet and earnest temper, and a boundless good-will. These 
attributes are perceived in his work, and impart to it, ho\\c\er 
questionable its aim and however dubitable its conclusions, a 
certain fine and human quality of reality, which is one secret 
of its prodigious force. . - - Much of his work may be futile 
in the end. but in the doing he has been passionately in 
earnest.— Athenaeum , i SSo. 

lecturing. 

Everybody wants to hear —nobody to read nobod} to think ; 
to be excited for an hour—and, if possible, amused ; to get the . 
knowledge it has cost a man half his life to gather, first 
sweetened up to make it palatable and then kneaded into the 
smallest possible pills,—and to swallow it homceopathically 
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and be wise,-this is the passionate desire and hope of the 
multitude of the day. It is not to be done. A living 
comment quietly given to a class on a book they are earnestly 
reading—this kind of lecture is eternally necessary and 
wholesome; your modern fire-working, smooth-down)-cuny- 

and-strawberry, ice-and-milk-punch-altogether lecture is an 

entirely pestilent and abominable vanity .—Letter to Mr 
Chapman of the Glasgow Atlufiaum , May 26, 1S74. 


ON THE PRACTICE OF PUBLISHING HIS OWN BOOKS. 

I wish entirely to resist the practice of writing for money 
early in life. I think an author's business requires as much 
training as a musician’s, and that, as soon as he can write 
really well, there would always, for a man of worth and 
sense, be found capital enough to enable him to be able to 
print, say, a hundred pages of his careful work ; which, if the 
public were pleased with, they would soon enable him to print 
more. I do not think young men should rush into print, nor 
old ones modify their books to please publishers. 


TRUE EDUCATION. 

True education means teaching children to be clean, 
active, honest, and useful. All these characters can be taught, 
and cannot be acquired by sickly and Ul-dispositioned children 
without being taught; but they can be untaught to any extent, 
by evil habit and example at home. 




CHA REES KINGSLE V. 

T/L that Charles Kingsley attempted in act, ot 
speech, or writing, was accompanied by enthusi¬ 
asm and earnestness. It might be a work of 
sanitary reform, a Chartist gathering, a study on 
the sea-shore, a chapter on Greek heroes, or a dissertation on 
geology—it mattered not, all were alike dealt with in a way 
which arrested the attention and kindled the enthusiasm of 
the reader or hearer. His glowing pictures of tropical forests, 
or long-forgotten ages, of strange unknown seas, and floating 
icebergs, and lonely peaks, in his Town Geology , are the 
fascinating mediums for conveying the facts of science to the 
minds of youth. His works are vitalized with the life and 
thoughts which belong to his own experience. His life itself 
was rich in stimulus, and is calculated to awaken strong 
personal love. His works may not be immortal, but they 
have inspired and aided many ; and the noble life he lived, 
more than all the books he has written, is calculated to be of 
vital benefit to the world. The letters and memoirs of his 
life which appeared shortly after his death were edited by his 
wife, and greatly raised him in popular esteem if that were 

possible. 

Charles Kingsley was born on the 12th of June 1819, at 
]lolne Vicarage, under the brow ot Dartmoor, Devonshire. 
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His father was a man of culture, an artist, a linguist, a keen 
sportsman, and fond of natural history. 11 is family had been 
soldiers for generations. His mother, the daughter of a 
Barbadoes judge, was full of poetry and enthusiasm, with a 
keen relish and exquisite enjoyment of the romantic surround¬ 
ings of her Devonshire home, and these she transmitted to 
her son. Mr. Kingsley, his father, was successively curate at 
Burton-on-''rent, Clifton, and Barnack, in the fen country. 
The first ten years of Charles Kingsley’s life were spent near 
Peterborough, and amongst the fens of the east country. 

Charles, being a precocious child, wrote little poems and 
sermons when not more than four years of age, and one of 
these juvenile sermons was shown to the Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough. When eleven years of age his father left the fen 
country, and removed to Ilfracombe, in Devonshire. The 
scenery of the fens had impressed itself on his mind and 
become part of himself, and he afterwards reproduced it in 
glowing language in many of his books. While at 
Ilfracombe his father was presented to the living at Clovelly, 
which he held till his removal to St. Luke's, Chelsea, in 
1836. 

The scenery, the surroundings, and the people of romantic 
Clovelly lent colouring and inspiration to his young life. His 
father became popular amongst the people; they sprang to 
touch the more readily under the influence of a man who, 
physically their equal, feared no danger, and could steer a 
boat, hoist and lower a sail, ‘shoot’ a herring net, and haul a 
seine as one of themselves. He was in the habit of holding 
a short religious service previous to the herring fleet putting 
oli to sea. 1 Now that you have seen Clovelly/ he said to his 
wile, ‘you know what was the inspiration of my life before I 
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met you.’ The scenes witnessed here must also have enabled 
him to write his inimitable ballad ‘'['he Three Fishers.’ 

At first young Kingsley had a tutor at home, but in 1831 
Charles and his brother were sent to a preparatory school at 
Clifton. While there he witnessed the Bristol riots in 1831. 


In 1832 he was sent to Helston grammar school, which was 
under the head-mastership ot the Rev, Derwent Coleridge, a 


son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The second master there— 
Rev. Charles A. lohns—encouraged his taste for botany and 
physical science. Mr. Coleridge speaks of him at this time 
as 'a tall, slight boy, of keen visage, and of great bodily 
activity; high-spirited, earnest, and energetic; giving full 
promise of the intellectual powers and moral qualities by 
which he was afterwards distinguished. 1 ruly a remarkable 


boy, original to the very verge of eccentricity, and yet a 
thorough boy; fond of sport, and up to any enterprise a 

genuine out-of-door English boy. 

At this school he became acquainted with Richard Cowley 


Bowles, who became a life-long friend, and one of his own 
parishioners at Eversley in 1869. On his father’s removal to 
Chelsea in 1S36, he became a day-student at King’s College, 
London. He left the west country with regret, and his much¬ 


loved botanical and geological studies. Fie hated the weary 
round of parochial work, and what he called ‘ clerical con¬ 
versation ; ’ and in after-life, in his own rectory, took care not 
to * talk shop ’ before his children, or to lower the tone of con¬ 
versation into mere parochial or clerical gossip. Fie worked 
hard during the two years spent at King’s College, and as a 
relief to study, and for lack of other amusement, read every 
book he could lay his hands on. In the autumn of 1838 
he went up to Magdalene College, Cambridge, where he soon 
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gained a scholarship, and otherwise showed unmistak cable 
marks of talent 

The 6th of July 1839 was a memorable day for him, for 
on that day he met his future wife in Oxfordshire, and as he 
said fifteen years afterwards, ‘ That was my real wedding-day.’ 
* He was then full of religious doubts,' writes his wife, ‘and 
his face, with its unsatisfied, hungering look, bore witness to 
the state of his mind. It had a sad, longing expression, too, 
as it he had all bis life been looking for a sympathy he had 
never found—a rest which he never would attain in this world. 
This peculiar character had not been understood hitherto, 
and his heart had been half asleep. It woke up now, and 
never slept again, I'or the first time he could speak with 
perfect freedom, and he met with answering sympathy. And 
gradually as the new friendship (which yet seemed old—-from 
the first more of a recognition than an acquaintance) deepened 
into intimacy, every doub£ every thought, every failing, every 
sin, as he would call it, was laid bare. Counsel was asked 
and was given, all things in heaven and earth discussed ; and 
as new hopes dawned, the look of hard defiance gave way to 
a wonderful humility and tenderness, which were his charac¬ 
teristics with those who understood him, to his dying day.’ 
T hey had two months of happy intercourse together at this 
period, and the time passed all too swiftly away. At one time 
he had grave doubts of ever being able to reach the goal of his 
wishes, and in order to deaden the mental conflict, threw him¬ 
self into active outward sports. Returning to Cambridge, he 
threw his whole energy into both work and play, enjoying 
sports of all kinds, fishing, shooting, riding, and cards. He 
was, too, no mean pedestrian, walking from Cambridge to 
London, fifty-two miles, in one day. 
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At last, in Iune 1841, he had conquered the unrest of his 
spirit, and he could write thus; ‘Saved—saved from the wild 
pride and darkling tempests ol scepticism, and from the 
sensuality and dissipation into which my own rashness and 
vanity had hurried me before I knew you. Saved from a 
hunter’s life on the prairies, from becoming a savage, and 


perhaps worse. Saved from all this, and restored to my 
country and my God, and able to believe, believe. And I do 
believe, firmly and practically, as a subject of prayer, and a 
rule of every action of my life.’ His religious opinions now 
beintr more firmly fixed and definite, he altered his plan of 
life. He decided on the Church instead of the law as his 


profession, lie left Cambridge in February 1842, having 
taken his degree, and, as his wife and biographer tells us, 
‘much exhausted in body and mind from having, by six 
months’ desperate reading, done work which should have been 

spread over his three years of university life. 

In the spring of 1842, while reading for holy orders, he was 

offered two vacancies in Hampshire one at Kingsley, the 
other at Eversley. He chose the latter, and in the meantime 


commenced the writing ot the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
his ideal saint, which he intended as a present to his future 


wife on their marriage day. 

lie settled down as curate of Eversley when twenty-three 
years of age, and remained there for thirty-three years. The 
population was scattered, yet he began work in earnest, teach 
ing in a school every day, and visiting. How eminently 
characteristic was the spirit in which he began! He realized 
the blessings lie possessed in a sound mind in a sound bod}', 
and he was full of hopeful energy. He says : ‘ I he body is 
the temple of the living God. . . . There has always seemed 
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to me something impious in the neglect of personal health, 

strength, and beauty which the religious, and sometimes 

clergymen, of this day affect. It is very often a mere form of 

laziness and untidiness ! . . . I should be ashamed of being 

weak ; I could not do half the little good I do here if it were 

not for that strength and activity which some consider coarse 

and degrading. Many clergymen would half kill themselves 

if they did what I do. And though they might walk about as 

much they would neglect exercise of the arms and chest, and 

become dyspeptic and consumptive. Do not be afraid of my 

overworking myself. If I stop I g0 down. I must work. . 

How merciful God has been in turning all the strength and 

hardihood I gained in snipe shooting, and huntbg, and 

rowing, and jack fishing in those magnificent fens to His 

work. While I was following my own fancies He was 

preparing me for this work. I could wish I were an Apollo 

lor His sake! Strange idea, yet it seems so harmonious to 
me.’ 

His versatile mind so identified itself with the homely lives 
and pursuits of his parishioners that they soon began to attend 
church, and to look up ,0 hitn as both a physical and spiritual 
superior The tone of his mind, and how he was occupied, 
will be best seen by an extract from one of his letters—a letter 
full of hearty sympathy and advice, intended for the guidance 
o her who afterwards became his wife. After demolishing the 
idea of the Pope school, that the noblest study of mankind is 
man, and hinting that some minds are too subjective, too 
much inclined 10 the study of self, he says : ‘Study nature— 
not scientifically—that would take eternity to do it so as to 
reap much moral good from it. Superficial physical science 
is the devil's spade, with which he loosens the roots of the 
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trees prepared for the burning ! Do not study matter for its 
own sake, but as the countenance of God! Try to extract 
every line of beauty, every association, every moral reflection, 
every inexpressible feeling from it. Study the forms and 
colours of leaves and flowers, and the growth and habits of 
plants ; not to classify them, but to admire them and adore 
God. Study the sky! Study water! Study trees ! Study 
the sounds and scents of nature ! Study all these, as beautiful 
in themselves, in order to recombine the elements of beauty; 
next, as allegories and examples from whence moral reflections 
may be drawn ; next, as types of certain tones of feeling, etc. ; 
but remain (yourself) in God-dependence, superior to them. 
Learn what feelings they express, but do not let them mould 
the tone of your mind, else, by allowing a melancholy day to 
make you melancholy, you worship the creature more than the 
Creator. No sight but has some beauty and harmony! . . . 

4 Use your senses much, and your mind little. Feed on 
nature, and do not try to understand it. It will digest itself; 
it did so when you were a baby the first time ! Look round 
you much. Think little and read less! Never give way to 
reveries. Have always some employment in your hand. . . . 
When you are doing nothing at night, pray and praise. 

‘ Sec how much a day can do ! I have since nine this 
morning cut wood for an hour, spent an hour and more in 
prayer and humiliation, and thereby established a chastened 
but happy tone, which lasts till now ; written six or seven 
pages of a difficult part of my essay ; taught in the school , 
thought over many things while walking ; gone round two- 
thirds of the parish visiting and doctoring, and written all this, 
Such days are lives, and happy ones. One has no time to be 
miserable, and one is ashamed to invent little sorrows for one's 
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one is trying to relieve such grief in others as would 
we gave way or fancied about them. 


‘Pray night and day, very quietly, like a little weary child 
to the good and loving God for everything you want, in body 
as well as soul, the least thing as well as the greatest. Nothin® 
is too much to ask Cod for, nothing too great for Him u. 
grant; and try to thank Him for everything. Glory be t-j 
Ihee, O Lord! ... I sometimes feel that eternity will be 
too short to praise God in, if it was only for making us live at 
all; and then not making us idiots, or cripples, or even only 
ugly and stupid! What blessings we have had! IIow we 
must work in return for them. Not under the enslaving sense 
of paying off an indefinite debt, like the popish saint, hut with 
the delight of gratitude, glorying that we are Cod’s debtors.’ 


Kingsley afterwards called that passage in his life at this 
time, when involuntarily separated from the woman to whom he 
had devoted the love of his life, ‘ as the most priceless passage 
of my whole existence.’ He never lost faith, and always believed 
that they would be given to one another in God's good time. 

In 1S44 lie mamed Fanny, daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, and 
shortly afterwards he was appointed rector of Eversley, where 
he settled down with his young wife. The rectory was found 
to be damp and unwholesome, and the surroundings had to 
be dramed before it could be rendered habitable. The 
parishioners among the rural population were both ignorant 
and illiterate; they could neither read nor write, and they had 
mle or no previous religious instruction. An adult school 
was accordingly held in the rectory three nights a week for the 
winter months, and a Sunday-school every Sunday morning 
and afternoon, with weekly cottage lectures in the outlyirm 
districts for the old and feeble. A school club, a coal club 

E * 
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a maternal society, a loan fund, and a lending library were all 
also established one after the other. The young rector had to 
battle with years of neglect, and he slowly conquered. ‘ He 
was with them in their cottages, and made a point of talking 
to the men and boys at their field-work til! he was personally 
intimate with every soul in the parish, from the women at 
their wash tubs to the babies in the cradle, for whom he always 
had a loving word or look. Nothing escaped his eye. . . 

It was from his regular house-to-house visiting in the week, 
still more than his church services, that he acquired his power. 

If a man or woman were suffering or dying, he would go tc 
them five and six times a day—and night as well as day—for 
his own heart’s sake, as well as their soul’s sake. Such visiting 
was very rare in those days. For years he seldom dined out: 
never during the winter months, when the adult schools and 
the cottage readings took up six evenings in the week ; and 
he seldom left the parish except for a few days at a time to 
take his family to the seaside, which occurred the more 
frequently from the constant illness produced by the damp 
rectory; but he was never easy away from his work.’ ‘No 
human being,' a friend wrote, * but was sure of a patient, 
interested hearer in him. I have seen him seat himself, 
hat less, beside a tramp on the grass outside his gate, in his 

eagerness to catch exactly what he had to say. 

Fishing, we are told, was almost his only mode ol recreation, 
and an occasional ride after the hounds. He made the 
acquaintance of the Rev. F. D. Maurice at this time, and the 
acquaintance ripened into a life-long friendship. He wrote a 
preface for his Life of St. Elizabeth ,, which, begun in prose, 
ended in his giving it a dramatic form. 

This drama, we are told, though coldly received by the 
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general public, was eagerly read at Oxford, and attacked by 
the High Church party. In this same year he became 
acquainted with many remarkable men : Bishop Stanley of 
Norwich, and his distinguished son, Archdeacon Hare, Arthur 
Helps, John Hullah, J. A. Fronde J. M. Ludlow, and Thomas 
Hughes, to the latter of whom he became strongly attached. 
He also accepted the professorship of English Literature and 
Composition at Queen’s College, Harley Street, and lectured 
there once a week during the session. His spirit was deeply 
stirred during the Chartist riots of 1848. ' Kingsley,'writes 

I homas Hughes, 4 was very deeply impressed with the gravity 
and dangers ot the crisis—more so, I think, than almost any 
of his friends; probably because, as a country parson, he was 
more directly in contact with one class of the poor than anv 
of them. How deeply he felt for the agricultural poor, how 
faithfully he refiected the passionate and restless sadness of the 
time, may be read in the pages of Yeast, which came out 
later in Fraser. As the winter months went on, this sadness 
increased, and seriously affected his health.’ He contributed 
various papers to Politics for the People, a short-lived publica¬ 
tion. The following is the text of a placard he wrote, and 
which was posted up throughout London : 

‘ Workmen of England, 

You say that you are wronged. Many of you are wronged ; 
and many besides yourselves know it Almost all men who 
have heads and hearts know it—above all, the working clergy 
know it. They go into your houses, they see the shameful 
filth and darkness in which you are forced to live crowded 
together; they see your children growing up in ignorance and 
temptation lor want of fit education ; they see intelligent and 
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well-read men among you shut out from a freeman s just right 
of voting ; and they sec, too, the noble patience and self-control 
with which you have as yet borne these evils. I hey see it, and 

(iod sees it. 

< Workmen of England ! you have more friends than you think 
of; friends who expect nothing from you, but who love you 
because you are their brothers, and who fear Ood, and therefore 
dare not neglect you, 11 is children , men who are drudging 
anil sacrificing themselves to get you your rights , men who 
know what your rights are better than you know yourselves, 
who are trying to get for you something nobler than charters 
and dozens of Acts of Parliament—more useful than this fifty- 

I 

thousandth share in a Talker in the National Palaver at West¬ 
minster gives you. You may disbelieve them, insult them— 
you cannot stop them working for you, beseeching you, as you 
love yourselves, to turn back from the precipice of riot, which 
ends in the gulf of universal distrust, stagnation, and starvation. 

1 You think the charter would make you free—would to 
C,od it would ! The charter is not bad, if the men who me it 
arc not had. But will the charter make you free? Will it 
free you from slavery to ten-pound bribes, sla\ciy to beer and 
gin, slavery to every spouter who flatters your self-conceit, and 
stirs up bitterS&s and headlong rage in you ? That, I guess, 
is real slavery—to be a slave to one’s own stomach, one's own 
pocket, one’s own temper. Will the charter cure that) 
Friends, you want more than Acts of Parliament can give. 

* Englishmen, Saxons, workers of the great, cool-headed, 
strong-handed nation of England, the workshop ot the world, 
the leader of freedom for seven hundred years 1 men say you 
have common sense; then do not humbug yourselves into 
meaning “licence” when you cry for “liberty.” Who would 
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dare refuse you freedom? for the Almighty God, and Jesus 
Christ, the poor Man who died for poor men, will bring it 
about for you though all the Mammonites of the earth were 
against you. A nobler dawning for England, a day of free* 
, dom, science, industry! But there will be no true freedom 
without virtue, no true science without religion, no true in¬ 
dustry without the fear of God and love to your fellow-citizens. 

Workers of England, be wise, and then you must be free, fur 
'you will be fii to be free/ 

Although his own tastes and feelings were aristocratic, his 
sympathy with and knowledge of the condition of the working 
classes stimulated him to help them. Both High and Low 
Church united in looking upon him as a dangerous writer, 
both religiously and morally, and as a factious agitator. 

In the autumn of 1S48, what with sermon preparation, 
cottage visiting, and the writing of a new novel called Yeast 
at night, when he should have been resting, his health gave 
way, and he was ordered to Bournemouth for a time. One 
of his letters, written at this period, has the following passage 
on marriage : ‘The highest state I define as that state through 

• and in which ma « know most of God, and work most for 
God, and this I assert to be the married state. He can know 


most of God, because it is through those family ties and by 
these family names that God reveals Himself to man, and 
reveals mans relations to Him. Fully to understand the 
meaning of a Father in heaven, we must be fathers ourselves; 
to know how Christ loved the Church, we must have wives to 
love, and love them; else why has God used these relations 
as symbols of the highest mysteries which we (on the Romish 
theory) are the more saintly the less we experience of them? 
And it is an historic fact, that just the theojogic ideas which 
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celibate priests have been unable to realize in their teaching 
are those of the Father in heaven—the Husband in heaven. 
Their distortion of the last great truth requires a letter to 
itself. 1 will only now add an entreaty that you will forgive 
rue if I have seemed too dogmatic. But God has showed me _ 
these things in an eventful and blissful marriage history, and 

woe to me if 1 preach them not.’ 

From the beginning of 1S49, till well on in the year, he was 
disabled from work. While resting at Ilfracombe, the idea of 
writing the Autobiography of a Cockney Poet occurred to 
him. Here also Mr. J. A. Froude, when visiting him, met 
with his future wife, a sister of Mrs. Kingsley’s. While rest¬ 
in’* at Clovelly in the autumn, he wrote to J. M. Ludlow thus: 

‘ 1 am as stupid as a porpoise, and I lie in the window, and 
smoke, and watch the glorious cloud phantasmagoria, infinite 
in colours anti form, crawling across the vast bay and deep 
woods below, and draw little sketches of figures, and do not 
even dream—much less think. Blessed be God for the rest, 
though 1 never before felt the loneliness of being without the 
beloved being whose every look, and word, and motion are 
the keynotes of my life. People talk of love ending at the 

a l tar _ , . , fools. . . The three striking sermons which 

he preached this year on cholera, were afterwards published 
under the title of Who Causes Pestilence ? 

He also contributed an article on the water supply of 
London to the Xorth British Review , which was part of his 
crusade in words against dirt and bad drainage. 

Mr. C. Kegan Paul furnishes the following picture of his 

daily life : 

«The picturesque bow-windowed rectory rises to memory as 
it stood with all its doors and windows open on certain hot 
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summer days, the sloping bank with its great fir-tree, the garden, 
a gravel sweep before the drawing-room and dining-rooms, a 
grass plat before the study hedged ofiT from the walk; and 
the tall active figure of the rector tramping up and down one 
or the other. His energy- made him run everywhere, and to 
pervade every part of house and garden. The MS. of the 
book he was writing lay open on a rough, standing desk, 
which was merely a shelf projecting from the wall; his pupils 
—two in number, and treated like his own sons—were work¬ 
ing in the dining-room, his guests perhaps lounging on the 
lawn, or reading in the study. And he had time for all. going 
from writing to lecturing on topics, or to a passage in Virgil; 
from this to a vehement conversation with a guest, or tender 
care of his wife,—who was far from strong,—or a romp with 
his children. He would work himself into a sort of white 
heat over his book, till, too excited to write more, he would 
calm himself down by a pipe, pacing his grass plat in thought 
and with long strides. He was a great smoker, and tobacco 
was to him a needful sedative, i Ie always used a long, clean, 
clay pipe, which lurked in all sorts of unexpected places. But 
none was ever smoked which was in any degree foul, and 
when there was a vast collection of old pipes they were sent 
back again to the kiln to be rebaked, and returned fresh and 
new. This gave him a striking simile, which in Alton Loch 
he puts into the mouth of James Crosswaithe, “ Katie here 
believes in purgatory, where souls are burned clean again like 
'bacca pipes.” . . . 

‘ During these afternoon walks he would visit one or another 
of his very- scattered hamlets or single cottages on the heaths. 
Those who have read “ My Winter Garden,” in the miscellanies, 
know how he loved the moor under all its aspects, and the 
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great groves of firs. Nothing was ever more real than 
Kingsley’s parish visiting. He believed absolutely in the 
message he bore to the poor, and the health his ministrations 
conveyed to their souls ; but he was at the same time a zealous 
sanitary reformer, and cared for their bodies also. I was 
with him once when lie visited a sick man suffering from fever. 
The atmosphere of the little ground-floor bedroom was 
horrible, but before the rector said a word he ran up-stairs, 
and, to the great astonishment of the inhabitants of the 
cottage, bored, with a large auger lie bad brought with him, 
several holes above the bed’s head for ventilation. His read¬ 
ing in the sick-room and his words were wholly Ircc from cant 
The psalms and prophets, with judicious omissions, seemed 
to gain new meaning as he read them, and his hearers after¬ 
wards were always cheerful and hopeful. Sickness, in his 
eves seemed always to sanctify and purify. He would say, 
with the utmost modesty, that the patient endurance of the 
poor taught him day by day lessons which he took back again 
as God’s message to the bedside fro..i which he had learnt 

them. 

‘One great element of success in his intercourse with his 
parishioners was his abounding humour and fun. What 
caused a hearty laugh was a real refreshment to him, and he 
had the strongest belief that laughter and humour were 
elements in the nature of God Himself.’ 

In the year 1850, while times were bad, Charles Kingsley 
finished the writing of Alton Locke with a great effort, lie 
resigned, from conscientious scruples, the sinecure office of 
clerk in orders in his father’s parish of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 
which was a loss of £200 a year to him. ‘His habit when 
writing,’ says Mrs. Kingsley, ‘was thoroughly to master his 
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subject, whether book* or sermon, always out in the open air, 
in his garden, on the moor, or bv the side of a lonely trout 
stream, and never to put pen to paper till the ideas were 
clothed in words; and these, except in the case of poetry, 
he seldom altered, l or many years his writing was all done 
by his wife from his dictation, while he paced up and down 
the room,’ Alton Locke was published in August of this year, 
and brought £i$o. Mr. Carlyle, who had introduced him to 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, the publishers, sent him a charac¬ 
teristic note of commendation regarding it. In the meantime 
correspondence grew upon him, and as his replies entailed a 
great amount of conscientious labour, only his iron energy 
and deep conscientiousness, as his wife remarks, could have 
carried him through. “‘One more thing done,” he would 
say, '• thank God,” as each letter was written, each chapter of 
a book or page of a sermon dictated to his wife; “and oh ! 
how blessed it will be when it is all over to lie down in that 
dear churchyard.”* 

Hypatia, an historical romance of the fifth century, was 
written in 1S51 to help his income, which, owing to the 
agricultural distress and the fact of his having voluntarily 
returned ten per cent, of his tithes, was under ^400 that year 
The purpose ol his new romance was to ‘set forth Christianity 
as the only really democratic creed; and philosophy, above 
all, spiritualism, as the most exclusively aristocratic creed,’ 
W hilst arguing against the rabid teetotalism which many dis¬ 
played, he also stood out in practice against the increasing 
,l!lll ‘* Kr 01 public-houses, and urged magistrates and landlords 
to use their influence in refusing licences to fresh public-houses 
Die sight of the Great Exhibition in London this year moved 
nim to tears on entering it. He preached a sermon four 
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clays after the opening to a London congregation, in which he 
contrasted the widespread unbelief of the present day with 
the simple faith in God held by our forefathers. On 28th 
May he delivered a highly successful lecture on behalf of 
the Society for Promoting Working-Men’s Associations. A 
sermon which he preached to a large congregation gave rise to 
some misunderstandings, which were, however, quieted on the 
publication of the sermon itself. This same year he enjoyed 
a holiday in Germany. 

The Times had given a favourable notice of his Twenty-five 
Village Sermons, which were issued in 1849; his Sermons on 
National Subjects were brought out in 1853, and spread his 
fame still more widely. Many complained that his style was 
too colloquial; to others this was his highest recommendation. 
His style of preaching is shown in the following: 

4 Yes, my friends, these are real thoughts. They are what 
come into people’s minds every day; and I am here to talk 
to you about what is really going on in your soul and mind ; 
not to repeat to you doctrines at second-hand out ot a book, 
and say, “ There, that is what you have to believe and do, and 
if you do not, you will go to hell j” but to speak to you as men 
of like passions with myself—as sinning, sorrowing, doubting, 
struggling human beings; to talk to you of what is in my own 
heart, and will be in your hearts, too, some day, if it has not 
been already.’ 

Amongst those with whom Kingsley carried on a remarkable 
correspondence was 1 homas Cooper, author of the Purgatory of 
Suicides, and he warmly commended his Plain Pulpit Talk 
for its right old morality, common to Puritans, old Anglican 
churchmen, apostles, and prophets. T he winter and spring of 
1854 were spent at Torquay, in consequence ot his wife’s ill 
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health, she having suffered from the dampness of the Eversley 
rectory. The clergymen of Torquay, influenced no doubt by 
the attacks of the religious press which had been made upon 
him, closed their pulpit doors in nearly every case against 
him ; but this fact only gave him a thorough rest and change 
of occupation. He wandered with his children, collecting 
from the rocks and pools of the sea shore, sea-weed, shells, 
and various marine animals. This experience, and his com¬ 
munication with Mr. P. II, Gosse, prepared him for the writing 
of Glaums; or the Wonders of the Shore. Dean Stanley in 
Kingsley's funeral sermon, spoke truly of his ‘devourin' 
curiosity, and of how ali\e and awake he was in every pore to 
the beauty, the marvels of nature. Professor Max Muller, 
who visited him at this period, bore a similar testimony. In 
February 1854 he left for Scotland, to deliver four lectures on 
the ‘Schools of Alexandria ’ to the members of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution. Although nervous at first, these 
lectures went off well, and he thoroughly enjoyed the hospi¬ 
tality of his friends in Scotland 

When Kingsley thought of the hard work which frequent 
money difficulties had entailed upon him, he endeavoured 
to look upon it as God’s way of preventing the cup of bliss 
being over-sweet, and as calling into actual life the possible 
but sleeping embryo of the very noblest faculties. ‘ If we 
cannot be happy now,’ he said, ‘ with ten times the blessings 
which nine-tenths of God s creatures have, we shall never be 
happy though we lived a thousand years. Let us lay this 
solemnly to heart, and take no thought for the morrow.' His 
spirit was deeply stirred during the progress of the Crimean 
War. And he wrote a tract by request, Brave Words for 
Brave Su/dters, which was circulated amongst the soldiers at 
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the Crimea, lie began what is considered by many as his 
most powerful and successful novel at Brideford, in North 
Devon, in 1S54. Writing to Maurice, he said that the work 
it had entailed had done him much good. ( I have been 
living in those Elizabethan books, among such grand, beautiful, 
silent men, that I am learning to be sure of what I all along 
suspected, that I am a poor, queasy, hysterical, half-baked 
sort of a fellow.’ It dealt with the lives of the age of Elizabeth, 
and was published under the title of Westward IIo / Mr. 
Strahan, the publisher, writes as follows regarding his personal 
appearance : 1 1 think I may say that in the case of no one 

whom 1 have known do public portraits leave out so much 
that is characteristic of the individual as in the case of Charles 
Kingsley. Very likely that is owing to its being impossible 
for photography, or even engraving, to give the eagerness of 
the glance in his eagle-like eyes, positively gleaming from 
beneath heavy brows, and the intense expression of over¬ 
abounding, restless vitality which was stamped on every 
feature. A more strongly-marked face it would be hard to 
meet with. At the time I am speaking of, he was only just 
turned forty years of age, but there were distinct transverse 
wrinkles on his wide forehead ; two short upright grooves 
above the massive nose divided the eyebrows; and two 
unusually deep lines ran from the nostrils down to the sides of 
the firmly-closed mouth. Taking in the furrows on the features 
and the fire of the glance, it was scarcely possible to avoid the 
thought at once arising, that here was a man who would crowd 
too much into his life to live very long.’ 

1 he beginning of 1S55 was saddened for him by the death 
of his friend, Charles Blackford Mansfield, for whose travels in 
South America he wrote a brief sketch of the author’s life. In 
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the uid of Msy of this j c*ir he left Devonshire) snd gctvc 3 
valuable lecture in London on the work of ladies in the 
country parish. A volume of Sermons for the Times , and a 
book of Greek fairy tales for children, issued under the title of 
The Herot$ t were also the work of this year. The removal 
from the damp rectory at L vers ley to Parley Court in 
Swallowfield parish was of great benefit to his own health, and 
also to that of his wife and family. 1 he year i8j6 was charac¬ 
terized by miscellaneous correspondence and writing, by a visit 
to Aldershot in July to witness the march past of the remnant 
of the Crimean army during the Queen's visit; and in August 
he made an expedition to Snowdon with Thomas Hughes, 

which was thoroughly enjoyed, and which resulted in his 
composing Two years Ago. 

As he began to get known to a wider circle through his 
books, visitors came, drawn to his home by a knowledge of his 
writings, which were much appreciated on the other side of 
the Atlantic j and amongst those visitors were Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, and her sister, Mrs. Perkins. 

The following beautiful lines were written to his niece, Mrs. 

Theodore Walrond, then Charlotte Grenfell, and are dated 
from Ray Todge, 1856: 

' My fairest child, I have no song to give you ; 

No lark could pipe in skies so dull and grev ; 

Yet, if you will, one quiet hint I’ll leave you’, 

For every day. 

Ill tell you how to sing a clearer carol 

I han lark who hails the dawn or treaty down ; 

To earn yourself a purer poet’s laurel 

Than Shakespeare’s croivn. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be clever ; 

Do noble things, not dream them, all day along ;* 

And so make life, death, and that vast forever. ‘ 

One grand, sweet song.’ 
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In the family circle Charles Kingsley appeared in a most 
amiable light. To see him with his wife and family, as one 
of his sons lias remarked, was to know what the man was. ‘ 1 
wonder,’ he would himself remark, * if there is so much laughing 
in any other home in England as is in ours.’ It was the 
testimony of one who had known him intimately, 1 that what¬ 
ever he had done or achieved was due to the love that had 
come to him at a great crisis to guide and to strengthen and 
glorify his life.' The real secret of his home influence lay in 
the fact that 4 in his own life lie showed, spoke, and lived his 
doctrines, so that all his utter unselfishness, his quiet tender¬ 
ness towards their mother and themselves, gave the children 
an example that could not be passed by unnoticed, however 
unworthi 1 y followed.’ 

Reverence for those older and, as he thought, wiser than 
himself, was one of the strongest traits in his character, and 
this was also required at the hands of his children. In 1857 
the church at Eversley would often be crowded with strangers, 
but his whole soul and energy were so entirely thrown into the 
service that he avoided, if possible, any promiscuous inter¬ 
course afterwards. Heat one time received an invitation to 
the Manchester Exhibition \ but be declined it, as he had 
a sick man to attend, who would miss his daily visits. As 
time went on he turned his attention more and more to sanitary 
science, and his various lectures in London, or in the diocese 
in Winchester, were frequently on this subject. In the year 
18^9 he was made one of her Majesty’s chaplains. In July he 
made a remarkable speech before the Ladies’ Sanitary Asso¬ 
ciation, London, in which he described in glowing language the 
importance of attending to the laws of health, and of the value 
of one young infant's life to the community. In i860 he 
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was appointed to the professorship of Modern History, 
Magdalene Hall, Cambridge. The summer of i860 bein - a 
very wet one, and rain falling for three months, the farmers 
were frightened, and the clergy all over the country began to 
use the prayer against rain. This Kingsley did not see his 
way to do, and in an explanatory sermon, he showed that the 
rain might be saving them from some greater evil—cholera or 
some other epidemic. 

Early in 1S61 he received a message from the Prince 
Consort through the tutor to the Prince of Wales to form a 
special class for instruction in Modern History at Cambridge, 
and this connection was kept up until the lamented death of 
the Prince Consort. In the beginning of 1862 he was again 
at Eversley, after a hard year’s professional work at Cambridge. 
The IVaterbabies , a most interesting and instructive book for 
young folks, was written this year, the matter flowing upon 
him like an inspiration. In 1863 he was made a Fellow of 
the Geological Society. His health during 1864 was far from 
reassuring, and an unequal conflict with Dr. Newman, the 
most subtle and dexterous controversialist of modern times, on 
the relation of the human conscience to truth or to authority, 
was added to the weight of his other duties. This year he 
also visited France. A course of parish penny readings, got 
up to relieve and mitigate the sameness and the colourless 
lives of the country' labourer, were eminently useful and 
successful In the spring of 1867 he undertook the editorship 
of Fraser’s Magazine for a few months to relieve Mr. Froude, 
who required to go to Spain on some historical researches. 

Kingsley took this opportunity to introduce several papers on 
science into its pages. 

In the year 1869 he closed his professorial work at 
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Cambridge, and began his work as canon of Chester, to which 
lie had received an appointment. He wrote, and lectured 
much at various industrial and mechanics’ institutions. His 
penny readings were more successful than ever. On ad 
December, leaving the work of a laborious year behind him, 
he sailed with bis daughter from Southampton for the West 
Indies, 'l'his was in willing compliance with the invitation of 
Sir Walter Gordon, then governor of 1 rinidad, and it fulfilled, 
as his wife says, one of the dreams of his life. An account of 
this journey, which refreshed bis brain and strengthened his 

health, is given in Ids Al Inst 

I low Kingsley scorned conventionalities when any import¬ 
ant duty lay before him, may be seen when we mention that 
on the occasion of a great heath fire he would be all acti\ity , 
and this happening once during divine service, ‘ Kingsley, on 
hearing of it, left the curate to finish the service, rushed to the 
scene of action, taking a flying leap, in surplice, hood, and 
stole over the churchyard palings. I he fire was an extensile 
one ; but he, armed with a bill-hook, and now divested of 
everything ecclesiastical, was everywhere, organizing bands of 
beaters, and, begirt with smoke and flame, resisting the 
advance of the fire at every advantageous point/ His duties 
as canon of Chester were thoroughly enjoyed, and faithfully 
discharged. He was the means of establishing, while in 
Chester, the beginning of what grew to be the Chester Natural 
History Society, with its numbering of five or six hundred. 
The exceedingly interesting course of lectures which Vie 
delivered before them was afterwards published under the 
title of Town Geology. On to the close of his life, as had 
been from the beginning, the deepest leanings of his nature 
were in the direction of physical science. As he said in lus 
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address at the Social Science Congress, Bristol, ‘ No one is 
more deeply, yea, awfully convinced than I am of the need of 
sound religious teaching. But no one is more deeply, yea, 
awfully convinced than I am that even the best religious 
teaching, especially in these days, will bear but stinted and 
shrivelled fruit unless accompanied by physical teaching ; and 
thus supported (as all human thought should be) in the minds 

of teachers and of children alike, on a substratum of truth, 
reason, and common sense.’ 

Deeply affected by the illness of the Prince of Wales, on his 
recovery he took occasion to preach a sermon on ‘ Loyalty ’ 
at the Chapel Royal, St James’s, in which he urged the need 
of sanitary' reform. * Let us repent of,’ he said, ' and amend 
that scandalous neglect of the well-known laws of health and 
cleanliness which destroys thousands of lives yearly in the 
kingdom without need or reason, in defiance alike of science, 
of humanity, and of our Christian profession.’ 

To the great regret of all who knew him he left Chester to 
fill an appointment to a vacant stall in Westminster Abbey 
which had been offered to him. His eldest son, returning at 
the time from America, and being much struck with his broken 
appearance, urged him to take rest and change before under¬ 
taking his new duties. He began his work at Westminster in 
September 1S73, and his last sermon that year was preached 
in November, its subject being ‘The Beatific Vision.’ In 
December he returned to Eversley with his family, and left at 
the end of January' 1S74, with his daughter, for New York, 
taking some of his lectures with him, as his biographer 
remarks, 1 to meet his expenses.’ He enjoyed this visit, with its 
excitement of travel, but caught a severe cold while at San 
Francisco, which caused him to hasten his return home. Mr. 
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t ^ Whittier, the poet, who met him at Boston, says that he 
felt he was ‘ in contact with a profoundly earnest and reverent 
spirit. His heart seemed overcharged with interest in the 
welfare—physical, moral, and spiritual—of his race. I was 
conscious in his presence of the bracing atmosphere of a noble 
nature. He seemed to me one of the manliest of men. . . . 
Sin<o ! have seen him, the man seems greater than the 
'author.’ On his return to Eversley he plunged again into his 

parish work. 

When he went up to his work at estminster he had a 
severe attack of congestion of the liver, which prevented his 
preaching on the first Sunday after his arrival, and was only 
able afterwards to preach once a day during his residence. 
The illness of his wife in October also distressed him much, 
flc preached his last sermon in the Abbey on 29th November 
with intense fervour. He left London on the 3d December 
Or Eversley in good spirits, with his invalid wife. When they 
reached Eversley she appeared to be dying, when he endea¬ 
voured to console himself and those around him with comfort¬ 
able words from the book of God and by self-repression. 
Careless of himself, a neglected cold developed into bronchitis, 
from bronchitis into pneumonia, until he lay himself on his 
death bed* 1 Ic was kept under the influence of opiates during 
this last illness, when Lis dreams were always of his travels in 
the West Indies, the Rocky Mountains, and California. These 
scenes he would recount to the nurse who watched beside him. 
In spite of all medical prohibitions, he rose before the end 
came, and making his way to his wife’s side, and taking her 
hand, lie said, * This is heaven; don’t speak.’ The cough 
returned upon him, he could say no more, and they never met 
again. He sent her pencilled notes from his bed until illness 
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overcame him, and he could write no more. Thinking her 
gone before him, he asked no questions regarding his wife 
during the last two days, only saying 4 1, too, am come to an 
end; but it is all right, all as it should be . 1 His last words 
evinced a child like faith in his Heavenly Father. On one of 
hts last nights he Mas heard to say, ‘How beautiful God is.’ 
He passed away on the 23d of January 1875, under the 
impression that his wife had gone before him. The hearty, 
earnest work of thirty-two years in Eversley was over, and 
when the coffin was laid in the churchyard it was carried to the 
grave by villagers ‘who had known, loved, and trusted him 
for years.’ Every profession, rank, and school of thought 
was represented there. On the white marble cross which 
marks his resting-place are inscribed these words in Latin 
commemorating his life-long attachment to his wife: 

Amavimus, Amamus, Amabimus,’ and the words above them, 

* God is love.’ 

As an author Charles Kingsley published in all thirty-five 
books. By nature a poet, many of his lyrics may be expected 
to live as long as the language, A Kingsley Memorial Fund, 
set on foot in February 1S75, ended in the enlargement and 
adornment of Eversley church ; and his bust has been placed 

beside that of his friend Maurice in the baptistry of West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

The life and letters of Charles Kingsley, issued by his wife 

shortly after his decease, greatly raised their subject in public 

opinion, and were widely read by men of all shades of opinion. 

His works have also continued to be read, and as good an 

edition as need be is the Eversley edition, in eleven 
volumes. 
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MAX MULLF.R ON CHARLES KINGSLF.Y. 

Never shall I forget the moment when, for the last time, I 
gazed upon the manly features of Charles Kingsley, features 
which death had rendered calm, grand, sublime. The constant 
struggle that in life seemed to allow no rest to his expression, 
the spirit, like a caged lion, shaking the bars of his prison, the 
mind striving for utterance, the soul wearying for loving 
response—all that was over. There remained only the satis¬ 
fied expression of triumph and peace, as of a soldier who had 
fought a good fight, and who, while sinking into the stillness of 
the slumber of death, listens to the distant sounds of music 
and to the shouts of victory. One saw the ideal man, as 
nature had meant him to be, and one felt that there is no 
greater sculptor than death. As one looked on that marble 
statue, which only some weeks ago had so warmly pressed 
one’s hand, his whole life flashed through one’s thoughts. One 
remembered the young curate and the Saint’s Tragedy; the 
Chartist parson and Alton Locke; the happy poet and the 
Sands of Dee; the brilliant novel-writer and Hypatia and 
Westward Ho! the rector of Eversley and his village ser¬ 
mons \ the beloved professor at Cambridge, the busy canon at 
Chester, the powerful preacher in Westminster Abbey. One 
thought of him by the Berkshire chalk-streams and on the 
1 )evonshire coast, watching the beauty and wisdom of nature, 
reading her solemn lessons, chuckling, too, over her inimitable 
fun. One saw him in town alleys, preaching the gospel of 
godliness and cleanliness, while smoking his pipe with soldiers 
and navvies. One heard him in drawing-rooms, listened to 
him with patient silence, till one of his vigorous or quaint 
speeches bounded forth, never to be forgotten. How children 
delighted in him! How young, wild men believed in him, 
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and obeyed him too ! How women were captivated by his 
chivalry, older men by his genuine humility and sympathy! 
All that was now passing away—was gone. But as one looked 
on him tor the last time on earth, one felt that greater than the 
curate, the poet, the professor, the canon, had been the man 
himself, with his warm heart, his honest purposes, his trust in 
his friends, his readiness to spend himself, his chivalry and 
humanity, worthy of a better age. * Of all this the world knew 
little—yet few men excited wider and stronger sympathies. 
Who can forget that funeral on the 28th January 1875, and die 
large sad throng that gathered round his grave ? There was 
the representative of the Prince of Wales, and close by the 
gipsies of the Eversley common, who used to call him their 
Patrico-rai, their priest-king. There was the old squire of his 
village, and the labourers, young and old, to whom he had 
been a friend and a father. There were governors of distant 
colonies, officers and sailors, the bishop of his diocese, and the 
dean of his abbey; there were the leading Nonconformists of 
the neighbourhood, and his own devoted curates; peers and 
members of the House of Commons * authors and publishers ; 
and outside the churchyard, the horses and hounds and the 
huntsmen in pink, for though as good a clergyman as any, 
Charles Kingsley had been a good sportsman too, and had 
taken in his life many a fence as bravely as he took the last 
fence of all, without fear or trembling. All that he had loved 
and all that had loved him were there, and few eyes were dry 
when he was laid in his own yellow gravel bed, the old trees 
which he had planted and cared for waving their branches to 
him for the last time, and the grey sunny sky looking down 
with calm pity on the deserted rectory, and on the short joys 
and the shorter sufferings of mortal men. 






NORMAN MACLEOD , D.D. 

UK social, religious, and ecclesiastical life of Scot 
land has gained in freedom, freshness, and earnest 
ness by the life of Norman Macleod. The 
grandfather of this gifted minister of the Church 
of Scotland bore the same name, had the same calling, and 
became minister of the parish of Morven, in Argyleshire, in 
1774. ‘lie was.’ writes Donald Macleod, ‘noble-looking and 
eloquent, a good scholar, and a true pastor ; he lived as a 
patriarch among his people/ Sixteen children were born in 
the Manse ; the piety there exemplified was earnest and genial, 
and the children received a healthy and wholesome training. 
The mistress of tire manse, we are told, was a tender and wise 
woman. Norman’s father ‘ was full of geniality, of wit, and 
poetry,’ carrying into his work a healthy human sympathy. In 
appearance he is described as having been remarkably hand¬ 
some, with a broad forehead, and an open countenance ; an 
eloquent speaker, and full of tact and common sense. Norman 
wrote at his father's death : * Were 1 asked what there was in 
my father’s teaching and training which did us all so much 
good, I would say, both in regard to him and my beloved 
mother, that it was love and truth. They were both so real 
and human 7 no cranks, twists, crotchets, isms, or systems ot 
any kind, but loving, sympathizing—giving a genuine blowing- 
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tip when it was needed, but passing by trifles, failures, infir¬ 
mities, without making a fuss. The liberty they gave was as 
wise as the restraints they imposed. Their home was happy 
—intensely happy. Christianity was a thing taken for granted, 
not forced with scowl and frown.’ Agnes Maxwell, his mother, 
passed her early youth with an uncle and aunt. When she 
returned to her home at Aros, where her father was 1 tacksman ’ 
and chamberlain to the Duke of Argyle, she was married to 
Norman Macleod in 1811, and settled at Campbeltown, where 
the subject of this sketch was born, 3d June 1812. 

Campbeltown lies at the head of a loch about two miles 
long, in the promontory of Kintyre. It is essentially a seaport 
town, the bay forming a secure harbour, where there is a 
continual movement, and forming a haven for hundreds of 
fishing smacks and wherries. An occasional merchantman 
calls there, with smaller crafts, and yachts and revenue 
cruisers. The officers and men of the revenue cutters made 
Campbeltown their home, and they were not without employ¬ 
ment, as smuggling was then carried on to a considerable 
extent. Retired half pay officers, naval and military, the officers 
of excise to watch the distilleries, the duke’s chamberlain, with 
doctors, writers, bankers, and a fair proportion of elderly 
maiden ladies, helped to make up the miscellaneous population 
of the town. 

The father of young Norman was well liked by all classes of 
the community. His son was sent to the burgh school, where 
all classes met and mingled with freedom. Several of Ins 
schoolboy friends he afterwards portrayed in his Old Lieu¬ 
tenant. Along with these companions he made himself 
familiar with every part of the vessels at the pier, and became 
a leader in boyish games and expeditions. His father sent 
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him for a time to Morven to the dwelling of a worthy school¬ 
master, where it was understood he would ho taught Gaelic, 
Every week from Friday till Monday was spent at the manse 
of his grandfather. The life of this early time shines out in 
his Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. I hat it was a 
wholesome influence, the following extract shows; Oh, sun¬ 
shine of youth, let it shine on ! Let love flow out fresh and 
full, unchecked by any rule but what love creates, and pour 
itself down without stmt into the young heart. Make the dn^s 
of boyhood happyj for other days ol labour and sorrow must 
come, when the blessing of those dear eyes and clasping hands 
and sweet caressings will, next to the love ol Ood from whom 
they flow, save the man from losing faith in the human heart, 
help to deliver him from the curse ol selfishness, and be an 
Eden in the memory when he is driven forth into the wilder¬ 
ness of life.' Long afterwards he wrote to an old friend: 
‘Those Campbeltown times and those old companions have 
had an immense influence on my life. The code of honour 
which emanated from your father’s roof, I always recognised 
as one of the great powers which have helped to build me up 
to what I am.’ In the year 1825 his father removed from 
Campbeltown to the parish ol Campsie, in Stirlingshire. 

Here Norman was sent for a year to school, and afterwards 
to the University of Glasgow, where lie took his curriculum of 
erts. The Logic class was the only one in which he attained 
academical honours. He gave himself, however, more to the 
study of general literature and natural science, than to his 
ordinary class subjects. Intimacy with lads of precocious 
literary’ power led to his acquaintance with Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth, botli to him a new world. He read much and 
thought freshly, and, says his brother, ‘ next to the grace ot 
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God, his affection for home and its associations kept him 
steady.’ His short visits during the college session to his 
home at Campsie were sometimes dreaded by his worthy 
parents; he was so full of fun, which disturbed the very quiet 
of the Sabbath, In 1831 he came to Edinburgh to study 
theology, where he was stimulated and thrilled by the elo¬ 
quence of Chalmers, and benefited much under the able Dr. 
Welsh, who then taught Church History. Chalmers valued 
the character of the student, and recommended him as tutor 
to the son of the then High Sheriff of Yorkshire, Henry 
Preston, Esq. of Moreby Hall. There he acted as tutor for 
three years, and part of the time was spent at Moreby, and in 
travelling on the Continent, and part at Edinburgh. At this 
time he was the life of any social circle in which he moved ; his 
society was both instructive and delightful. Young Macleod 
quoted poetry, told a good story, uttered paradoxes, and 
defended them. ‘The sparkling effervescence of his mind,' 
wrote an old companion, * often astonished, and always 
charmed and stirred the thoughts, feelings, and enthusiasm of 
his companions.' 

The first great sorrow of his life was the death of his 
brother James, who, in contradistinction to Norman, was 
clever, orderly, fond of practical work and mechanics. His 
heart was opened in prayer in his brother's sick-chamber. 
When he left the room, his dying brother James called his 
mother, and putting his arms around her neck, said, ‘ 1 am so 
thankful, mother, Norman will be a good man.’ This proved 
indeed a crisis or turning-point in his life, from which he ever 
afterwards dated the beginning of an earnest Christian life. 
‘ May I follow his footsteps,’ he wrote in his journal; ‘ may I 
join with James in the universal song! I know not, my own 
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brother, whether you now see me or not. If you know my 
heart, you will know niy love for you, and that in passing 
through tliis pilgrimage I shall never forget you who accom¬ 
panied me so far. “ Thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven.’” Again: ‘ I seem a merry, thoughtless being. Bull 
spent many a thinking and pleasant hour in that sick-room.’ 

11 is life on the Continent, at Weimar, the city of Goethe, 
Herder, Schiller, and Wieland, with his young pupil, was beset 
with danger to a student of divinity. But perhaps, as his 
brother says, ‘the very fact that he entered with them into all 
their innocent enjoyments and gaieties gave him greater 
power to restrain them in other things. . . , He was pas¬ 
sionately fond of music, sang well to the guitar, sketched 
cleverly, was as keen a waltzer as any attache in Weimar, and 
threw himself with a vivid sense of enjoyment into the gaieties 
of the little capital.' The results of his life there have thus 
been summarized: 1 His views were widened, Ins opinions 
matured, his human sympathies vastly enriched; and while all 
that was of the essence of his early faith had become doubly 
precious, he had gained increased catholicity of sentiment, 
along with knowledge of the world.’ In this connection he 
thus wrote to his mother in 1S3.}, on his twenty-second birth¬ 
day : * A knowledge of the world either spoils a man or makes 
him more perfect. I feel it has done me good in a thousand 
ways. I have been made to look upon man as man. I see 
mankind like so many different birds in the same atmosphere, 
alike governed ami elevated by the same feathers. This a 
clergyman should know ; to feel it is invaluable.' He returned 
from the Continent in April 1835, and went to Glasgow in the 
autumn of the same year to resume his theological studies, 
lie now studied hard and with method, and when his father 
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nos elected Moderator of the Assembly of the Church of St ot- 
land, he went to Edinburgh to hear the debates in the 
Assembly, before leaving England he had paid a visit to 
Wordsworth, whose poetry he admired so much, and who 
acted as an inspiration and a teacher to him. Coleridge was 
his next favourite amongst poets. 

The following notes were written down at the time: 1 Amble * 
side, \<)th August. —I have to-day accomplished what I have 
long sought. I have seen, talked, and spent two or three 
hours with Wordsworth. I set otV in the morning with a note 
of introduction by myself, for myself. 1 arrived at the door of 
a sweet, beautiful cottage, and was ushered into a small parlour 
with a small library, chiefly filled with books of poetry, 
among which was a fine edition of Dante. Presently the old 
man came in in an old brown great coat, large straw hat, and 
umbrella, and ushered me into a small, plainly-furnished par¬ 
lour. Here we sat some time, talking about Germany, its 
political state, and the character of its inhabitants—of the 
Scotch Church and the levelling system, and right of voting ; 
and here he read me the note from his last volume. We then 
went out and stood on the lovely green mound commanding 
views of Rydal and Windermere. There I said to him, “ We 
are sorry that you are not a friend of Ossian." This set him 
a-going, in which he defended himself against the charge, and 
saying “ that although self-praise was no honour, yet he thought 
he might say that no man had written more feelingly than he 
in his favour. Not the Ossian of MTherson, which was trash, 
but the spirit of Ossian was glorious; and this he had main¬ 
tained” He then brought his works, and read many passages 
in the bovver showing this. He said that he had more enemies 
in Scotland than elsewhere: that his little volume could not 
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fight against all the might of a long-established Review —it was 
stupidity or envy; but that his book had now got greater 
circulation than they or it ever had. His books must be 
studied to be understood—they were not for ladies, to be read 
lounging on a sofa* 

| 

< He said that Professor AYilson was an exceedingly clever 
man, and that it was such a pity that his talents and energies 
were not directed to one point. On our return to the house, 
he said he had suffered much distress. 11 is dear sister was 
dead, his daughter was lying ill with spine, and now an old 
family servant was dying; “but I endeavour to amuse myself 
as I can.” 

' 1 blessed the dear old man, came away; and he said he 
might wander into my house some day or other in Scotland. 
Oh, how I felt as I heard him read in his deep voice some of 
his own imperishable verses—the lovely evening—the glorious 
scene—the poetry and the man !’ 

Here are some passages from his journal kept while a 
student in Glasgow : 

* Glasgow , 2 yi December 1835. — This day two years ago 
James died- 1 shall ever consider this day as worthy of my 
remembrance, because to me it marks the most important era 
of my life. Amidst temptations it has warned me; in my 
Christian course it has cheered me. In far other scenes than 
those I have remembered it with solemn feelings, and I trust I 
may never forget it or the habits it has engendered. The 
more I see of the world, the more 1 look upon the dear boy as 
the purest being I ever met with; and now 1 rejoice he is in 
heaven. Lord, may I never forget that timed 

‘ 27 ih ; last Sunday of 1835.—I never felt a greater zest for 
study than now. The truth, sincerity, simplicity, and the 
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eloquence of the older divines is a source of much pleasure. 
I have adopted the plan of keeping a note-book, which I call 
“ Hints for Sermons,” in which I put down whatever may prove 
jseful for my future ministrations,’ 

His father, who had been translated from Campsie to the 
new charge of St Columba’s, Glasgow, arranged for the rect*i>- 
tion of four boarders, by way of adding to his limited income. 
John G Shairp, aftenvards Professor Shairp, who was at this 
time boarded with one of his aunts, was also counted as one 
of the family. Professor Shairp writes of him at this time 
thus: * Norman was then in the very hey-day of hope, energy, 
and young genius. There was not a fine quality which he 
aftenvards displayed which did not then make itself seen and 
fe't by his friends; and that youthfulness of spirit, which was 
to the last so delightful, had a peculiar charm then, when it 
was set off by all the personal attractions of two or three and 
twenty. His training had not been merely the ordinary one 
of a lad from a Scotch manse, who has attended classes in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh Universities, His broad and sympa¬ 
thetic spirit had a far richer background to draw upon. It 
was Morven and the Sound of Mull, the legends of Skye and 
Dunvegan, and the shore of Kintyre, that had dyed the first 
and inmost feelings of childhood with their deep colouring. 
Then as boyhood passed into manhood came his sojourn 
among Yorkshire squires, his visit to Germany, and all the 
stimulating society of Weimar, on which still rested the spirit 
of the lately-departed Goethe. All these things, so unlike the 
commonplace experience of many, had added to his nature a 
variety and compass which seemed wonderful, compared with 
that of most young men around him. ... On his intellectual 
side, imagination and humour were his strongest qualities, 
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both of them working on a broad base of strong common 
sense and knowledge of human nature. On the moral side, 
sympathy, intense sympathy, with all humanity was the most 
manifest, with a fine aspiration that hated the mean and the 
selfish, and went out to whatever things were worthy of a man’s 
love. ... He was stout, . . . vigorous, and active in figure; 
his face as full of meaning as any face I ever looked on, with 
a fine health on his cheeks, as of the heather bloom ; his 
broad, not high brow, smooth, without a wrinkle; and his 
mouth firm and expressive.’ Young Macleod made a short 
telling speech at a Conservative banquet held in Glasgow in 
January 1837, which drew a remark from Peel to his father, 
and which was pronounced as a great success by all who heard 
it. Amongst the students who laid the deepest hold upon his 
heart was John Mackintosh, whose life he afterwards em¬ 
balmed in The Earnest Student. 

Norman Macleod was ordained minister of Loudoun, in 
Ayrshire, 15th March 1S38. lie received the appointment 
through the recommendation of Dr. Chalmers, from the widow 
of Lord Hastings, who was for so long a time Governor- 
General of India. His first interest in India is supposed to 
have been received from his intercourse with this family. Like 
Guthrie and Kingsley, and many another earnest pastor in their 
country charges, he began work in earnest amongst the rural 
population. A small proportion of his parishioners were 
farmers and farm-workers, the remainder were hand-loom 
weavers. Some of the farmers were full of Covenanting tradi- 
lions; Drumclog and Bothwell Brig being in the locality, the 
old stories of Covenanting times were still freshly repeated. 
But the morality of his parish was then at a low ebb. He 
began careful house-to-house visitation, coming into direct 
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contact with the people, and thus discern the real character of 
those with whom he had to deal; opened classes, and otganized 
a Sabbath school. He lectured on geolog)', and gained over 
not a few sceptics. The frankness and manliness of his method 
of dealing with the people, together with his tact and sense in 
adapting himself to circumstances, soon made him a powerful 
influence for good. His private habit at this time was to rise 
early, the morning and forenoon were given to hard study, the 
afternoon and evening were spent in parochial work. He was 
a welcome visitor at Loudoun Castle, the seat of the Countess 
of Loudoun, and her daughters, Ladies Sophia and Adelaide 
Hastings. His sister Jane at this time acted as his house¬ 
keeper, a position she retained for eleven years. 

Meanwhile the intense commotion in the Church, which pre¬ 
ceded the Disruption, made itself felt in his quiet country 
parish. He studied the matter, made up his mind, and deter¬ 
mined to stand by the Church of Scotland. He spoke to his own 
congregation and secured them in his way of thinking almost 
to a man. Macleod published the first of three racy pamphlets, 
entitled A Crack abootihcKirk; all these pamphlets were widely 
read. ‘ I hoped,’ he wrote to a friend, ‘ to be let alone to win 
souls quietly in this sweet bay, where we only felt the pulse¬ 
beating of that great ocean which was roaring and raging out¬ 
side. But no ! The country must be raised and excited, and 
my parish, of course, did not escape.' What his real feelings 
were when the Disruption became an actual fact may be learned 
from his journal: 

'June id, 1843. — 1 have returned from the Assembly of 1843, 
one which will be famous in the annals of the Church of 
Scotland. . . . 

i lu ' ' 1 ; 1 '■ ieh made a disruption necessary was the 
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deposition of the Strathbogie ministers for obeying the inter¬ 
pretation of statute law given by the civil court, instead ot 
tliat given by the Church court. The moment one part of the 
Church solemnly deposed them, and another as solemnly 
determined to treat them as not deposed, the Church became 
virtually two Churches, and their separation became inevi¬ 
table. 

‘Thursday the iSth was a beautiful day; but a general 
sense of oppression was over the town. Among many of the 
seceding party, upon that and on the successive days of the 
Assembly, there was an assumed levity of manner—a smiling 
tone of countenance, which seemed to say, “ Look what calm, 
cool, brave mart\ rs we are.” There were two incidents 
which convinced me that the old and soberer part of the 
seceders had a very different feeling from the younger and 
more violent regarding the magnitude and consequence of this 
movement 1 was in St. Giles's half-an-hour before Welsh 

began his sermon ; two or three benches before me-and 

-, with a few of this hot genus ontne, were chattering and 

laughing. During the singing of the paraphrase old Brown 
(dear, good man) of St. John’s, Glasgow, was weeping; but 

-was idly staring round the church. So in the procession 

some were smiling and appeared heedless, but the old men 
were sad and cast down. Welsh’s sermon was in exquisite 
taste, and very calm and dignified ; but its sentiments, I 
thought, were a century ahead of many of his convocation 
friends. His prayer at the opening of the Assembly was also 
beautiful. The Assembly presented a stirring sight. But still 
I was struck by the smiling of several on the seceding side, as 
if to show how light their hearts were, when, methinks, they 
had no cause to be so at the beginning o( such a great revolu- 
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lion. The subsequent movements of the two Assemblies are 
matters of history, l ‘he hissing and cheering in the galleries 
and along the line of procession were tremendous. 

‘ Never did I pass such a fortnight of care and anxiety 
Never did men engage in a task with more oppression of spirit 
than we did, as we tried to preserve this Church for the bene¬ 
fit of our children’s children The Assembly was called upon 
to perform a work full of difficulty, and to do such unpopular 
things as restoring the Strathbogie ministers, rescinding the 
veto, etc We were hissed by the mob in the galleries, looked 
coldly on by many Christians, ridiculed as enemies to the true 
Church, as lovers of ourselves, seeking the fleece ; and yet 
what was nearest my own heart and that of my friends was the 
wish to preserve this Establishment for the well-being of 
Britain. While “ the persecuted martyrs of the Covenant,” met 
amid the huzzas and applauses of the multitude, with 
thousands of pounds daily pouring in upon them, and 
nothing to do but what was in the highest degree popular, 
nothing but self-denial and a desire to sacrifice name and fame 
and all but honour to my country, could have kept me in the 
Assembly. There was one feature of the Assembly which 
I shall never forget, and that was the fever of secession, the 
restless nervous desire to fly to the Free Church. No new 
had come to li^ht, no new event had been developed, 
but there was a species of frenzy which seized men, and away 

they went One man (-of-) said tome, “ I must go ; 

I am a lover of the Establishment, but last autumn I signed 
the convocation resolutions. All my people will leave me. I 
never will take a church left vacant by my seceding brethren. 

If I do not, I am a beggar. If I stay I lose all character. I 

must go j and away he went, sick at heart; and many 1 know 
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have been unconsciously led ste]> by step, by meetings, by 
pledges, by rash statements, into a position which they sincerely 
lament but cannot help. 1 here are many unwilling Latuners 
in that body. This 1 know right well It amuses me, who 
have been much behind the scenes, to read the lithographed 
nanus of some as hollow-hearted fellows as ever ruined a 
country from love of glory and applause. Hut there are also 
many others there who would do honour to any cause.' 

One result of the Disruption for him was Ins being offered 
the charge of eight different vacant parishes. With some regret 
he left Loudoun, and went to Dalkeith, a thriving town near 
Edinburgh. He found more poverty, ignorance, and squalor 
in the lower parts of this town than lie expected. He organ¬ 
ized various benevolent associations, encouraged his members 
ro work among the poor and ignorant, opened mission stations 
in several localities, and, by personal visitation, endeavoured, 
in a u possible ways, to elevate the life of the community. 
Writing in March 1845 to his mother, he says: ‘There is a 
marked change in the town, whatever the reason may be. I he 
police sergeant told me yesterday that the change during the 
last three months is incredible. Instead of ten a week in the 
lock-up for drunkenness, he has not had one case for a month ; 
while the streets, formerly infested with low characters, are now 
as quiet as possible. This is gratifying, and should make us 
thank God and take courage.’ 

In iS.;5 he was absent from home for five months, as one ot 
a deputation to the congregations connected with the Church 
of Scotland in British North America. His journal during 
this period is a record of hard work, of constant travel and 
preaching. He united himself with the Evangelical Alliance, 
and attended the conference then held at Birmingham. He 
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also visited, in company with the late Dr. Herschell of London 
some of the Reformed churches of Poland. The result of all 
his varied experience was to refresh and deepen and 
strengthen his own spirit, and make him more satisfied with his 
own Presbyterian Established Church of Scotland, only longing 
for a revival throughout its borders. His own spiritual life had 
now become higher and more even in tone. The life of 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby, published at that time, touched him 
deeply from the 1 manliness, the healthy common sense, and 
unswerving truthfulness and Christian faithfulness of the great 
head-master of Rugby.’ His cousin, the late John Macleod 
Campbell of Row', also powerfully influenced his theological 
leanings. His preaching at this time became less metaphysical 
and doctrinal, and fuller of a sense of the presence and 
clearer realization of a personal Christ. John Shairp, fresh 
from Oxford, and the devout John Mackintosh, also became a 
power over him. And, like all true and earnest workers, he 
saw the real needs of the w-orld, and the only way to supply 
that need. ‘ The world, if ever it is to be reformed by men 
and through men, can only be so by the personal intercourse 
of living men—living epistles, not dead ones. . . . God 
has always dealt through living men with men, and He Himself 
deals with them through a personal Spirit. When Christ left 
the world, He did so that He might for ever dwell in it in His 
people. Neither money, nor schools, nor tracts, nor churches, 
can ever be substituted for living men. It is this we want 
It is this the lanes and closes want. Not ministers merely 
going their rounds, like policemen, with black clothes and 
white neckclothes; not elders taking statistics, or deacons 
giving alms, or ladies tracts—all good (what should we have 
been without these the only salt hitherto); but we want 
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Christians, whether they be smiths, or shoemakers, or tailors, 
or °to( crs or coach drivers, or advocates, to remember then 
own responsibilities, their immense influence for good, and to 

be personal ministers tor good. 

being lonely one day in Dalkeith he marched ofT with a 
volume of Wordsworth to read and chat with a certain Mrs. 
Husains. * 1 read the introduction,’ he says, ‘and the follow- 
ing conversation ensued : 

‘ /._tVc have here, 1 think, a fine combination of the poet 

with the poetic artist. 

* H. —I wadna doot How’s ycr sister? 

* /._Well, 1 thank you. She has been a long time cultivat¬ 

ing the ideal under me; but her talent is small, her genius 
nothing. 

‘ T[. —Is her each (cough) better ? 

‘7.—Rather, Mrs. Huggins. But pray, how do you like 
Wordsworth ? 

< //—i dinna ken him. Whar does he leeve? In Petti 
Errew's close ? Is he the sticket minister ? ’ 

o 

In 1849 he became editor of the Edinburgh Christian 
Magazine, published in connection with the Church of Scot¬ 
land. His journalistic work thus begun may be said to have 
paved the way for his after-connection with Good Words. In 
1S51 bis much-loved friend John Mackintosh died at Carm- 
stadt, where he had just been to bid him farewell. In July 
of the same year lie was translated to the Barony Parish, 
Glasgow. The following is an account of his trial sermon : 

* Another milestone in this awful journey is over—another 
bend in the great stream has swept me nearer the unfathom¬ 
able gulf. 1 had such a crowd—passages, stairs, up to the 
roof! That is but a means, not an end. Yes ! I had one of 
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those high days which sometimes are granted to me ; when I 
feel the grandeur of my calling ami forget man, except as an 
immortal and accountable being; when the heart is sub hied, 
awed, blessed! I believe souls were stirred up to seek God. 
I was dreadfully wearied—done up ; but I cared not. 1 felt 
“ the night cometh—work ! ” Is it not strange—and yet it is 
not—that, as usual, the moment I entered the pulpit and saw 
that breathless crowd, Cannstadt arose before me, and re¬ 
mained there all the day ! He was a v ision haunting me, yet 
sobering me, elevating me ; pointing always upward ; so purify¬ 
ing, so solemnizing and sanctifying; and I felt dear friends 
with me, bidding me be good and holy ; and when the great 
song of praise arose, my heart rose with it, and I felt all that 
is good will live, and we shall have a great, an endless, and 
blessed day in heaven. Cn earth I know not what may be. 
God’s will be done. . . . 

‘As to distraction in prayer, bow / know' this, and have to 
struggle against it! but it is not good, and dare not be allowed, 
but must be conquered. To do this (t) have a fixed time for 
prayer; (2) pray earnestly at commencement against it; (3) 
divide the prayer, so as to have confession for a few minutes, 
then thanksgiving, etc. I bis gives relief to the strain on the 
mind. I speak as a man who looks back with horror at my 
carelessness in secret prayer. Backsliding begins in the closet, 
and ends—where?’ 

On the nth August 1851, he married Catherine Ann 
Mackintosh, sister of John Mackintosh, his dearest friend. 
‘He loved Glasgow',’ writes his brother, ‘and rejoiced in the 
practical sense, the enterprise and generosity which charac¬ 
terized its kindly citizens. The very noise of its busy streets 
was pleasant to his ears. ... It was his habit to rise very 
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early, and after giving the first hours to devotion, he wrote or 
studied till breakfast time. The forenoon was chiefly employed 
receiving persons calling on business of every conceivable 
dcscrij>iion, and the afternoon was occupied ith parochial 
visitation, and other public duties. When it was possible, he 
reserved an hour during the evening for the enjoyment of 
music or for reading aloud. Every Saturday he took the only 
walk of the week which had no object but enjoyment The 
first part of this walk usually brought him to John Maclcod 
Campbell’s house, which was two miles out of town, and, with 
him as Ids companion, it was continued into the country. But 
in whatever direction he went the day seldom ended without 
his visiting the Broomielaw, where, for a while, he would 
wander with delight among the ships and sailors, criticizing 
hulls and rigging, and looking with boyish wonder at the 
strange cargoes that were being discharged from the foreign 
traders.’ His parish in the Barony, Glasgow'embraced 87,000 
souls, and was on the increase. Every Sabbath his church 
was crowded with interested hearers. As we have already 
seen, he had formulated his ideas as to the work of the church 
in a crowded, ignorant, and poverty-stricken locality. ‘There 
are,’ he said, ‘in every congregation men and women who 
have great powers in them of some kind, which have been 
given them by God, and which, though lying dormant, are 
capable of being brought out by fitting causes. Nay, every 
man is enriched with some talent or gift, if we could only dis¬ 
cover it, which, if educated and properly directed, is capable 01 
enrichin r others.’ The kirk-session of elders and deacons had 
direct control over all the agencies he intended to employ. 
He established district meetings with his people, day schools, 
Sabbath-schools, a congregational penny savings bank, and a 
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refreshment room. At one time there were five missionaries, 
lay and clerical, at work in the parish, with three Bible-women 
and a colporteur, all under the superintendence of the kirk- 
session. Social festivals were occasionally held, at which a 
report of the work done was read. Personally he had always 
two, and sometimes three, services to conduct every Sabbath. 
His preaching in the mission churches is said to have been 
finer than anything he gave elsewhere. He presided at the 
monthly meetings of his Sabbath-school teachers, taicfull) 
going over the lessons with them. £ Certainly,’ says Dr. W. C 
Smith, ‘ never since Thomas Chalmers was there su< h a j er- 
vading moral power in that city as Norman Muclcod. Hi> 
life at this time was Quite as full ol work as when he wrote to 
a friend a few years later : ‘ Here am I with an Indian Mission 
to conduct, addressing congregations, presbyteries, and synods, 
a committee to manage, papers to write, correspondence to 
carry on, missionaries to send out and to buy their outfit, to 
finger shirts and examine towellings, to visit my people two 
days a week, preach thrice, teach a class every Sunday, collect 
money to build schools and churches (at the rate of £i ooo a 
year for fourteen years), to hear every man and woman who 
call on me about everything down to a sore finger, besides 
having to rear a family and keep my li\cr right. High art! 
Yet amidst the pressure of duty, besides other literary work, 
he found time in 1852-53 to write the memoir of John 
Mackintosh, the ‘ earnest student,’ which was to him a labour 
of love. Mackintosh was a Free Church student, and Macleod 
generously handed over the profit, amounting to £200 , to the 
Indian Mission schemes of the Free Church. 

In 1854 he was called to preach before the Queen at 
Crathie. We give his own account of the visit, with 
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other interesting glimpses of his first connection with 
royalty: 

‘ Crathie , October 1854,—This has been a heavenly clay of 
beauty—the sky almost cloudless; the stones on the hill-side 
so distinct that they might be counted; the Dee swinging past 
with its deep-toned murmur. I preached without a note the 
same sermon I preached at Morvcn ; and I never looked once 
at the royal seat, but solely at the congregation. I tried to 
forget the ereat ones I saw, and to remember the great Ones 
1 saw not: and so I preached from my heart, and with as much 
freedom, really, as at a mission station. And so the day has 
ended for the present. The I.ord brought me here. He has 
heard my prayer, and sustained my heart, and enabled me to 
do His will. And now I pray that this talent, given me in 
love, may be for His glory. Kiss the bairns, thank God for 
me. and in after years teach your boy this lesson—not to seek 
his work, but to receive it when given him, and to do it to 
God without fear.’ 

1 From his Journal — Retrospect. —The Sunday at Balmoral 
was perfect in its peace and beauty. I confess that I was 
much puzzled what to preach. I had with me some of my 
best sermons (as people would call them) ; but the struggle 
which had begun on Friday morning was renewed-—as to what 
was best in the truest, most spiritual sense, for such an occa¬ 
sion ; until, by prayer, 1 resolved to preach without any notes 
a sermon I never wrote fully out, but had preached very often, 
perhaps fifteen times, solely because I found that it had found 
human spirits, and had done good. It was from Matt, xi. 
28-30, Mark x. 17-31. I tried to show what true life is,—life 
in the spirit,—a finding rest through the yoke of God’s service, 
instead of the service of self, and by the cross of self-denial, 
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instead of self-gratification, illustrated by the young man who, 
with all that was so promising, would not peril his happiness 
by seeking it with Christ in God. 

‘ I preached with intense comfort, and by God's help felt 
how sublime a thing it was to be His ambassador. 1 felt very 
acutely how for our sakes the Queen and the Prince were 
placed in so trying a position, and was profoundly grateful for 
the way in which they had governed us; and so it was that I 
was able to look back from the future, and to speak as I shall 
wish I had done. It w’ould be most ungrateful in me not to 
record this singular mercy of God to me; for I do know, and 
rejoice to record for the strengthening of my faith in prayer, 
that He did it Thus I enjoyed great peace. 

< In the evening, after daundering in a green field with a 
path through it which led to the high road, and while sitting 
on a block of granite, full of quiet thoughts, mentally reposing 
in the midst of the beautiful scenery, I was roused from my 
reverie by some one asking me if I was the clergyman who 
had preached that day. I was soon in the presence of the 
Queen and Prince; when her Majesty came forward and said 
with a sweet, kind, and smiling face, “ We wish to thank you 
for your sermon.” She then asked me how my father was— 
what was the name of my parish, etc. ; and so, after bowing 
and smiling, they both continued their quiet evening walk 
alone. And thus God blessed me, and I thanked His name. 
I posted home by Glenshee—not well—and was in bed all the 
week. So ends my story. I read its commencement and 
ending to remind me how God is always faithful. “O vc of 
little faith, wherefore did ye doubt?”' 

In the journal of her life in the Highlands, the Queen thus 
alluded to the service : ‘ October 29, 1854.—We went to kirk as 
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usual at twelve o’clock. The service was performed by the 
Rev. Norman Maclcod of Glasgow, son of I>r. Macleod, and 
anything finer I never heard. The sermon, entirely extempore , 
was quite admirable, so simple and yet so eloquent, and so 
beautifully argued and put Mr. Maclcod showed in the 
sermon how we all tried to please self, and live for that, and 
in so doing found no rest. Christ had come not only to die 
for us, but to show how we were to live. The second prayer 
was very touching ; his allusions to us were so simple, saying, 
after his mention of us, “ Bless their children.” It gave me a 
lump in my throat, as also when he prayed for “ the dying, 
the wounded, the widow, and the orphans.” Every one came 
back delighted ; and how satisfactory it is to come back from 
church with such feelings ! The servants and the Highlanders 
—all—were equally delighted.* It is interesting to know how 
her Majesty the Queen learned to value very highly the pulpit 
ministrations, as also the private interviews and friendship of 
Norman Maclcod. 

The advice he sent to his brother Donald when abroad is 
very similar in point to Dr Guthrie’s desire to 'jaw away ’ with 
everybody: l I rejoice that you are getting into good French 
society. Sec as many persons as you possibly can, as various 
types of opinion as possible. Be not ashamed to confess 
ignorance, and be always asking, and you will learn much. 
Men, men—meet men ! Beware with intense watchfulness 
against the sensualizing tendency of excitement and living 
abroad. The society of the good is the best help against this, 
next to devotion.’ 

He made the following entry in his journal on his birthday 
in 1858 : ‘3d June again ! I am now lorty-six, and the future 
uncertain ! And so this life of mine, which seems to me about 
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to begin, is fast ending! 1 declare it makes the perspiration 

break out on my brow. Oh ! cursed idleness, desultory study, 
want of hard reading and accurate scholarship when young— 
this has been a grievous evil, a heavy burthen to me all my 
life. I have wanted tools for my mental powers. Had my 
resources been trained by art, so that they could have been 
wisely directed during my past life, I feel that I could have 
done something to have made me look back with more satis¬ 
faction on these bygone years. O my Father, if I but felt 
assured that I should be a little child, then would I never 
mourn the loss of my first childhood, nor fear the coming on 
of my old age ! Glory to Thee, now and for ever, that I have 
been born twice in Thy kingdom.’ 

Mr. Alexander Strahan, the acute and enterprising publisher, 
when looking out for an editor for a periodical which should 
realize Dr. Arnold’s idea, that it should not be a religious one, 
and yet should have a religious spirit, asked Norman Macleod 
to become editor of the new venture. 

* I esteem it no common honour,’ writes Mr. Strahan, ‘ to 
have known such a man as intimately, I believe, as any one 
outside his family circle knew him. My acquaintance with 
him began in this way. When I was a young man of twenty- 
four, quite unknown, I formed a project of starting a magazine 
to contain (as Dr. Arnold puts it) not so much articles of a 
religious character as articles of a general character written in 
a religious spirit But where was I to find a fit editor for it ? 
Whilst 1 was pondering this difficulty, I chanced to read in 
the Scotsman a report of a chat on ‘ Cock Robin.’ and other 
nursery ballads and stories, which Dr. Macleod had had with 
children, at the close of an examination in an Ayrshire s bed¬ 
room. His words seemed to me so kindly, so wise, as well as 
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witt V • there was so much broad humanity in his humour that 
I said to myself, “ Here’s the man, if I can but get him.” 

‘ I offered the editorship of this embryo periodical to Dr. 
Maclcod. He drolly replied that his only qualification for the 
post was the fact that for ten years he had conducted the 
Edinburgh Christian Magazine , with heavy loss to himself and 
all concerned. This did not frighten me, however. I con¬ 
tinued to importune him, and at last prevailed. “ I’ll become 
the captain,” he said, “provided you become the sailing-master. 
More than this 1 dare not undertake, in face of my heavy 
pulpit and parish duties.’” 

V'rom time to time, up till his death, the works by which he 
became known to the public appeared in its pages, such as 
The Gobi Thread , Recollections of a Highland Parish , Wee 
Davie , The Old Lieutenant and his Son, The Starling, and 
many noble sermons. The last-mentioned story was the most 
elaborated of anything he produced, and is remarkable for the 
fact that the interest of the story does not centre, as in most 
novels, on the love plot. After three years of uphill work a 
lar- r e circulation was gained for Good I lords, and now it may 
be said to be known wherever the English language is spoken. 
This magazine was misunderstood and undervalued in many 
quarters at first, but its success was eventually secured. It has 
accomplished much in bringing the thoughts of the most 
cultured minds down to the mass of the reading public. No 
monetary agreement was made between editor and publisher; 
lie was just to receive what the magazine could afiord, yet 
no hitch ever occurred between them. The conductors of the 
German Daheim and the American Scribner both received 
hints from this publication. 

His ideas of editorship may be given in his own words, lie 
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realized his responsibility in an eminent degree, and keenly 
felt the attacks that were made upon the magazine and his 


own private character by those who believed the 


views he 


held and the style in which it was conducted too broad and 


latitudinarian. 

* Many good people don’t understand the purpose of Good 
Words, and so it sometimes shocks or scratches them—so 
much so that the Tract Society of Edinburgh have, I hear, 
debated how far they can patronize it; and I know the ‘ Pure 
Literature ’ (pure water, and sometimes pure nonsense) Society 
of London won’t recommend it. They don’t think ‘ \\ ee 
Davie *—my dear wee mannie !—sufficiently up to the mark of 
piety because it omits important truth—just as St. James’s 
Epistle and various other books of the Bible do ! h rom my 
heart I regret this, because I believe it is the fusionless, unreal, 
untruthful, “pious” story-telling, which some of our tract 
societies alone patronize, that has produced the story-telling 
without piety, but with more truth and more trash, which is 
devoured by the working classes. Now I have a purpose—a 
serious, solemn purpose—in Good IVords. wish in this 
peculiar department of my ministerial work to which I have 
been called, and in which I think I have been blessed, “ to 
become all things to all men, that I might by all means gain 
some.” I cannot, therefore, write stories merely as a literary 
man, to give amusement, or as works of art only, but must 
always keep before me the one end of leading souls to know 
and love God. Most popular stories are based on the natural; 
the finest characters are assumed to have been the growth of 
the old man—at all events to have been irrespective o( any 
knowledge and recognition of Christ.’ 

J 'he fun and drohery, as well as the deep earnestness of his 
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table-talk, could not of course be preserved. But his letters 
and occasional poems, which have been preserved, are a suffi¬ 
cient evidence of it. His brother Donald thus writes of his 
method of training his children : 

‘He was so much in sympathy with them that he seemed to 
grow with their growth from their earliest years. When he 
was worn out with study his resort was the nursery, where he 
would invent all sorts of games, turn chairs upside down to 
represent ships, rig up newspapers as mimic sails, and give the 
baby an imaginary voyage round the room. Or he would in 
the evenings lie on the sofa or floor, with ah the little ones 
nestled about him, listening to music, or telling them the 
wonderful adventures of “Little Mrs. Brown” and “Abel 
Feragus.” These stories went on like the Arabian Nights^ 
with new incidents invented for each fresh occasion. They 
tvere all told dramatically, and often the fun was so great that 
he would himself laugh as heartily as the children. But he 
had a higher object in view than mere amusement when coni' 
posing his nursery tales ; they were never without an under¬ 
current of moral teaching, and never failed to impress lessons 
of kindness, generosity, bravery, and truth. He never left 
home for any length of time without bringing some little me¬ 
mento to each child, and to each servant as well. Carrying 
out this principle of companionship with his children, he would 
watch for their return when they had been at any holiday 
entertainment, and have them “ tell from the beginning ” all 
they had seen and heard. . . , 

‘ l his participation in the amusements of his children passed 
naturally, as they grew older, into the higher companionship 
of sharing all their pursuits and studies. His method of con¬ 
veying to them religious instruction was as effective as it was 
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simple. Me trained them to speak to him on religious sub¬ 
jects, and tell him their difficulties, and so educated them in 
the truest sense. Especially in later years, when his Sunday 
evenings were not so fully occupied with public duty, he spent 
hours that were as happy to them as to himself, in hearing 
what they had to say, while some parts of Scripture was read 
in common. However trivial the idea or the difficulty of the 
child might seem to others, he always dealt carefully with it, 
and tried by means of it to impress some principle which was 
worth remembering. “ When I asked him about anything 1 
did not understand/’ writes one of his daughters, “ my dear 
father would say, ‘That's right On your way through life 
you’ll come across many a stumbling-block that you will think 
quite impassable, but always come to jour father, for he’s an 
old traveller who can show you a path through many a 
difficulty.**** 

Of his preaching, Dean Stanley thus wrote in the Times: 
‘Other preachers wc have heard, both in England and France, 
more learned, more eloquent, more penetrating to particular 
audiences; but no preacher has arisen, within our experience, 
with an equal power of riveting the general attention of the 
varied congregations of modern times. . . . None who so 
combined the self-control of the prepared discourse with the 
directness oi extemporaneous effort; none with whom the 
sermon approached so nearly to its original idea—of a con¬ 
versation—a serious conversation, in which the ileeting thought, 
the unconscious objection of the listeners, seemed to be readily 
caught up by a passing parenthesis—a qualifying word of the 
speaker; so that, in short, the speaker seemed to throw himself 
with ihe whole force of his soul on the minds of his hearers, 
led captive against their will by something more than elo- 
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quence.’ Mr Gladstone in writing of him lias remarked that, 

‘ 11c stands out as having supplied, after Dr. Chalmers, one of 
the most distinguished names in the history of Presbyterianism. 
In some respects, much after Dr. Chalmers; in others probably 
before him. lie had not, so far as we see, the philosophical 
faculty of Chalmers, nor his intensity, nor his gorgeous gift of 
eloquence, nor his commanding passion, nor his absolute sim¬ 
plicity, nor his profound, and, to others, sometimes embarrass¬ 
ing humility. Chalmers, whose memory, at a period more 
than forty years back, is still fresh in the mind of the writer of 
these pages, was indeed a man greatly lifted out of the region 
of mere flesh and blood. lie maybe compared with those 
figures who, in Church history or legend, are represented as 
risen into the air under the influence of religious emotion. 
Macleod, on the other hand, had more shrewdness, more 
knowledge of the world, and far greater elasticity and variety 
of mind. Chalmers was rather a man of one idea, at least one 
idea at a time ; Macleod receptive on all hands and in all 
ways. Chalmers had a certain clumsiness, as of physical so of 
mental gait; Macleod was brisk, ready, mobile. Both were 
men devoted to God ; eminently able, earnest, energetic; with 
great gilts of oratory and large organizing power. A Church 
that had them not may well envy them to a Church that had 
them. Nor do they stand alone. The Presbyterianism of 
Scotland, which has done but little for literature or for theology, 
lias, notwithstanding, been adorned during the last fifty years 
by the names of many remarkable persons, men of high and 
pure character; with great gifts of government and construc¬ 
tion, like Candlish—of winning and moving oratory, like 
Guthrie; and only a notable fertility in the production of such 
men could have enabled the National Establishment of that 
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small country to endure the fearful drain which has been 
brought upon it, since its establishment at the Revolution, by 
repeated catastrophes within its borders.' 

In company with Mr. Strahan the publisher, and his brother 
Donald, Macleod visited Palestine early in J864. The outline 
of this journey was given to the world in Good ll'ords under 
the title of ‘ Eastward.' The journey was both pleasant and 
profitable to all concerned. In this same year he was appointed 
to the convenership of the India Mission, by the General 
Assembly. This office he accepted, mission work having all 
along taken strong possession of his spirit. ‘ Thank God,’ he 
wrote in his journal, ‘for calling me in my advanced years to 
so glorious and blessed a work. ... I wish ^io,oooa year 
at least, and ten men at least, to preach Christ to India. If I 
had not faith in Christ, I should despair.’ A speech made in 

1866 led to a severe controversy on the authority on which the 
observance of the Sabbath rested. He felt that he had lost 
much influence in Scotland through it, but he believed that 
the next generation wou^d reap freedom from his advocacy. In 

1867 he was appointed, along with Dr. Watson of Dundee, to 
visit the mission field, and represent the Church of Scotland in 
India. He left for India at the end of the year. ‘ The presence 
of Dr Macleod,’ wrote the Friend of India , ‘ has cheered many 
a worker, and helped to enlighten many a doubter. More 
remarkable than his receptive power, amounting to genius, 
which enables him to appreciate the merits of abstruse political 
questions—more striking than his marvellous conversational 
gifts—more impressive than his public speeches, have been his 
sermons. That is the perfection of art without art. Of his 
three sermons in Calcutta two were addressed to doubters, 
being devoted to a semi-philosophical exposition our Lord’s 
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divinity anti atonement. He sjiokc as a man to men, not as 
a priest to beings of a lower order; he reasoned, as one who 
had himself felt the darkness, avowedly to help those who 
were still in the gloom. Affectation seems as foreign to the 
character as it is to the thought of this John Bright of the 
pulpit. The lesson taught to preachers by the crowds of 
high and low who flocked to hear him was, as it seems to us, 
that truth and honesty, guided by faith and unconsciousness 
of self, and expressed in manly speech face to face, will 
restore to the pulpit a far higher function than the press has 
taken from it. 1 

Macleod was prostrated by illness at Calcutta, and suddenl) 
obliged to leave the country. At the next meeting of the 
General Assembly, after his return, he gave an address, 
embracing the result of his visit to India, which was afterwards 
published. His ‘ Peeps at the Far East,’ contributed to Good 
lCords, gave, as we have said, his impressions of India. In 
1S69 he was elected Moderator of the Scotch Oeneral 
Assembly. ‘The moderatorship was a time of great peace of 
heart,’ lie afterwards wrote. Alter the Assembly he attended 
an anti-patronage committee in London. His wish regarding 
the Church was to re-build it on a foundation sufficiently wide 
to include the Presbyterianism of Scotland. From what he 
had seen of the workings of Voluntaryism in America and in 
this country, lie became convinced that, when existing alone, 
it became insufficient for the proper support of the Church in 
poor districts, lie also resumed his work of addressing 
presbyteries and public meetings in various parts of the country 
on behoof of his India Mission. His views as to the condi¬ 
tions of life on many country farms arc thus expressed: * I 
have the poorest possible opinion ot the morality, the common 
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decency that is too frequently observed on the farms of Scot¬ 
land. As Dr. Chalmers said of-, so I may say of a mass 

of our agriculturists—they are a set of “ galvanized divots'* 
(sods)/ And so they may long continue until the introduction 
of steam and other machinery shall lighten the labours of the 
field, and shorten the hours of labour, and leave sufficient 
vitality in the animal frame of the labourer to make intellectual 
labour something of a pleasure. While denying the canon 
of criticism which would do away with the religious novel— 
pointing to the fact that it would even exclude Christ’s teaching 
by parables, and would stop himself or any minister from 
writing stories, he had this to say regarding the ordinary work 
of tire novelist: ‘ I so hate those eternal love-stories, this ever, 
lasting craving after a sweetheart ! 1 wish they would marry 
in the first chapter, and be done with it Is there nothing to 
interest human beings but marriage? What a fuss to make 
about those two when in love ! ’ 

The busy life which he led at this time may be seen from 
the following letter to his publisher: 

‘Whatever may be my fault, it does not consist in my 
chariot-wheel tarrying, as the following statement will prove : 

‘ Friday, 30/// September .—Left Glasgow for Aberdeen at 
nine p.m., arrived at Aberdeen at three a.m. 

‘ Saturday , \st October. —Left for Balmoral. Dined with 
her Majesty. 

‘ October 2. —Preached a sermon on “ War and God’s Judg¬ 
ments,” which the Queen asks me to publish, and to dedicate 
to herself, as soon as possible—not a line having been written. 

1 October 3.—Joined my wife in Perthshire, dead beat. 

‘ October 4.—Rested my chariot-wheels, and greased them. 

‘ October 5.—Returned to Glasgow, and answered twenty 
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letters ; wrote long minutes for Sealkote and Calcutta ; had 

prayer meeting in the evening. 

* October 6.—Commanded by the Prince of Wales, and left 

at seven a.m. for Dunrobin, 220 miles off. Dined at half-past 
nine left the drawing-room at half-past one a.m., and smoking- 
room at half-past three. Left per train at six a.m., and never 
halted five minutes, being past lime, until I reached Glasgow, 

at half-past six p.m. 

< October 7 —A weary Saturday, to prepare two new sermons 
for Sunday amidst manifold interruptions. 

< October 8.—Preached twice. 

‘ October 9.—Again dead beat, and went to see my old 

mother the first time for six weeks. 

I October 10._Returned, and received a letter from a patient 

friend, asking, “ Why tarry thy chariot-wheels? ” 111 ! 

< Bother the chariot-wheels 1 

I I am as nervous as an old cat. 

Again he wrote : * As a public man I am worked from six 
a m. till ten p.m.. and if a man must be occupied twenty-foui 
Pours in killing rats or planting carrots it is practically the 
same to him, as far as time is concerned, as if he were attaik- 

ing Paris.’ 

Norman Macleod’s health was so precarious in the beginning 
of 1871 that he sought quiet and rest at Ems lor a time. He 
was now beginning keenly to feel the pressure of his severe 
labours, but devoted himself with even more conscientiousness 
than ever to pulpit preparation. The fact that his call for men 
and money for his beloved India Mission had not met with a 
ready response from his own Church, was a great grief to him. 
The closing words of an address he gave at St. Andrews were: 

* If by the time next General Assembly arrives neither of those 
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arc forthcoming, there is one who wishes lie may find a grave! ’ 
The death of his spiritual friend, John Macleod Campbell, also 
affected him deeply. In the Assembly of 1S72 he delivered 
with great clearness and power a telling speech on Indian 
Missions, giving the conclusions he had arrived at regarding 
the way in which mission work should be conducted there. It 
was his last great effort; he preached but once in his own 
church afterwards. He was stricken down at last, and 
on his death-bed he had a dream. ‘ I thought,’ he said, ‘ the 
whole Punjab was suddenly Christianized, and such noble 
fellows, with their native churches and clergy.' He passed 
away in the stillness of the Sabbath forenoon, 16th June 1873 
The news of his death created a profound impression wher- 
ever it was known. The Queen sent an affectionate note of 
inquiry and condolence. Other letters of condolence flowed 
in from all quarters. Dean Stanley wrote a sketch of his lift 
for the Times, while appreciative papers appeared in the maga¬ 
zines. A tablet to his memory has been erected in Loudoun 
Parish Church. Two stained windows have been inserted in 
Crathie Church to his memory by command of the Queen. 
His ashes rest at Campsie, and as the great funeral procession 
moved with them to their last resting-place, a brawny working 
man was heard to say, ‘There goes Norman Macleod; if he 
had done no more than what he did for my soul, he would 
shine as the stars for ever.’ | During 1880 the sum of ^1400 
was collected in order to erect a bronze statue upon a pedestal 
in Cathedral Square, Glasgow, near the Barony Church, where 
he ministered tor so many years,! 
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10 wn to our times. E. M. Spurgeon was uorn 
a . Te of Kelvcdon, in Essex, 19th June 1834. 
was John Spurgeon, the second son of the Rev. 
rgeon, who, giving up business, acted as pastor 
independent churches in succession. His mother 
lungcst sister of (Jharles barker Jervis, Est],, of 
and a woman of sincere and remarkable piety, 
very young, lie was placed under the guardianship 
purgeon, his father’s sister, at his grandfather’s 
at Stambourne, in Essex. Here he developed 
d showed a precocious delight in books and 
s i x years of age he showed a decided love for 
d the seven years which lie spent under his grand- 
if were years which served to develop his nature 
ally and morally. Like many children, he would 
pose his elders with unanswerable questions, which 
riwcpnrp of an inouisitive mind. Reading one 
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tiny of the ‘bottomless pit’ of the Revelation, he said 
‘Grandpa, what can this mean?’ 'Pooh, pooh, child, go 
on.’ He persevered in reading this chapter until he had 
an opportunity of putting his question again in even more 
difficult form, ‘ If the pit aforesaid had no bottom, where 
would all those people fall to who dropped out at its lower 
end ? * He returned to Colchester, whence his father had 
removed from Kelvedon, and entered a school conducted by- 
Mr. Henry Lewis. At this school he continued four years, 
took prizes, and made considerable progress in any branch 
of knowledge which he cared to take up. When ten years 
of age, and while spending the vacation at his grandfather’s 
at Stambourne, the Rev. Richard Knill of Chester took 
particular notice of him, and laying his hand on his head 
said, *1 do not know how it is; but I feel a solemn presenti¬ 
ment this child will preach the gospel to thousands, and Cod 
will bless him to many souls.’ 

Mr. Spurgeon’s father, in speaking of the early training of 
nis family to a friend, said : ‘ 1 had been from home a great 
deal trying to build up weak congregations, and felt that I was 
neglecting the religious training of my own children, while I 
toiled for the good of others. I returned home with these 
feelings. I opened the door, and was surprised to find none 
of the children about the hall. Going quietly up the stairs, 
1 heard my wife’s voice. She was engaged in prayer with tire 
children. I heard her pray for them one by one by name. 
She carne to Charles, and specially prayed for him, for he was 
of high spirit and daring temper. I listened till she had 
ended her prayer, and I felt and said, “ Lord, I will go on with 
Thy work. The children will be cared for/’ ’ His father 
elsewhere remarked, that ‘as the parent ot seventeen children. 
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In: had frequently worn a shabby coat when he might have 
possessed a good one, had he cared less for his children’s 
education.’ 

At fifteen years of age he attended an agricultural college 
at Maidstone, kept by one of his relatives ; he was a successful 
prizeman at the examination, and here he remained for one 
year. In 1849 h e accepted the office of usher under Mr. 
Swindell, who kept a school at Newmarket Here he studied 
Greek and French with some diligence. The turning-point in 
his life took place in his sixteenth year. 4 One wintry Sabbath 
dav while hungering for the bread of life, he turned into a 
sanctuary at Colchester. i he preacher was a “ lean-fleshed 
man.’’ who, after giving out his text, “ Look unto me, and be 
ye saved, all the ends of the earth,” cried, “ Look, look, look ! ” 
The truth at once became clear to the seeker’s mind, and he 
lias ever since been happy in believing.’ The Rev. Robert 
Fallen was the Primitive Methodist who preached that day 
at Colchester. 

His leisure time at Newmarket was spent in tract distribu¬ 
tion and other religious work ; he attached himself to a 
Sabbath-school, and gave addresses in the hall of the Inde¬ 
pendent Chapel. After one year spent in Newmarket, in 
»8^o he removed to Cambridge, and became usher under 
Mr. Henry Leeding, who had recently opened a school for 
voung gentlemen there. lie identified himself with a Baptist 
church in Cambridge, took part in children’s addresses, and 
although only sixteen, he was received as a member of the 
‘Lay Preachers’ Association.* His first sermon was preached 
in a cottage in the village of Tavershani, about lour miles from 
Cambridge. The work of the Lay Preachers’ Association 
consisted in inducing the poorest classes around Cambridge 
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to turn out to a service where dress would be no barrier to 
their appearance there, and where the preacher would suit 
the gospel to their understanding and needs. Thirteen 
villages around Cambridge were chosen as a scene for these 
labours ; young Spurgeon entered heartily into the work, and 
set himself to deliver one sermon each evening. The people 
in the village of Waterbeach, about five miles from Cambridge, 
were so satisfied with his preaching that they invited him to 
become their pastor in the little Baptist church there. The 
building then used as a chapel, formerly a barn, had a 
high-pitched roof, and was covered with that* h. The walls 
consisted of conglomerate, well white-washed. The popula¬ 
tion of the village on an average might consist of 1300 
inhabitants, who were mostly engaged in agricultural operations. 
When called to the Baptist Chapel, the membership numbered 
forty individuals, but during the short stay among them this 
number was more than doubled. Many lives in this village 
were reformed, and one of the deacons, speaking of his minis¬ 
trations there, has said : ‘ He was generally well received, 
and soon became quite popular as a preacher. It was no 
unusual thing to see the labourers on the farm at a distance 
from the village literally running home when the duties of the 
day were over that they might be in time to attend his 
ministry in the evening. At the early age of eighteen he was 
unanimously chosen pastor of our little church. We have 
often sat under his ministry with a mixture of pleasure, profit, 
and surprise, and have been ready to exclaim with the inquiring 
Jews in the Gospel, Whence hath this young man this wisdom 
and these mighty words ? Our congregation soon rapidly 
increased, so that both the seats and the aisles were generally 
filled, and some could not obtain admission into the place. . . 
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When, after preaching for some months on the Sabbath morn¬ 
ing and afternoon, he was met by the request to preach on the 
Sabbath evening also, he modestly replied, “ I cannot always 
preach three times, for I am not so strong as a man,’” 

While labouring here, his father and other friends deemed 
it advisable that he should go to college ; this he declined, 
saying in later life that he has ( a thousand times thanked the 
Lord very heartily for the strange providence which forced his 
steps into another and far better path.’ It is a fact, however, 
that arrangements were at one time made whereby he might 
begin a college training. He was to meet Dr. Angus, who 
was tutor in a college at Stepney, in the house of Mr. 
Macmillan, the well-known publisher. At the place of meet¬ 
ing. Spurgeon was shown into one room by the absent-minded 
servant-maid, and Dr. Angus was shown into another; and so 
the latter, after waiting until he was tired, left for London 
without seeing the famous young preacher, who thus narrowly 
missed receiving a regular college training. He has himself 
remarked regarding his self-education and the gradual forma¬ 
tion of character going on at this period, 4 Personally, I owe 
much to many hours, and even days, spent alone under on old 
oak-tree by the river Medway. Happening to be somewhat 
indisposed at the time when I was leaving school, I was 
allowed considerable leisure, and, armed with an excellent 
fishing-rod, I caught a few small fishes, and enjoyed many 
day-dreams, intermingled with searchings of heart and much 
ruminating of knowledge acquired. If boys would think, it 
would be well to give them less class-work and more opportunity 
for thought.’ 

It further testimony were needed to his precocity as a 
preacher, wc might add the fact that one who heard him 
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Breach hb firs, sermon, when about sixteen years of age, says 
, ha ,-he then read, prayed, and expounded the Word, betng 
attired in a round jacket and broad, turn-down collar, su< It a, 

I remember to have seen in fashion at that period.’ Another 
eye-witness has to tell that he remembers Mr. Spurgeon 
preaching at Somersham, when he would be about seventeen 
years of age. He was then wearing a round jn< ket and turn- 
down collar. The words of the text were, ■ Fear not, thou 

worm Jacob.’ . . 

In 1853, and when in his nineteenth year, he was muted to 

preach in New Park Street Chapel, London; the congregation 

was small, and the text was from James i. 17- I tc furt,KT 
agreed to preach in London on three Sabbaths early in 1854. 
The result was that on 25th January he was invited to occupy 
the pulpit for six months on probation. The probation was 
not required, for on 19th April it was resolved unanimously 
by the deacons and members of the church, ‘that wc tender 
our brother, the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, a most cordial and 
affectionate invitation forthwith to become pastor of this 
church, and we pray that the result of his services may be 
owned of God with an outpouring of the Holy Spirit and a 
revival of religion in our midst, that it may be fruitful in the 
conversion of sinners and in the edification of those that 
believe.’ To this request Mr. Spurgeon sent an answer in the 
affirmative on 28th April 1854. On commencing his minis¬ 
trations, the congregation multiplied so that in the evening, 
when the gas was lit, he remarked that the place became like 
the Black Hole of Calcutta. One who heard him about tins 
time said: * His voice is clear and musical; his language 
plain; his style flowing, yet terse; his method lucid and 
orderly; his matter sound and suitable ; his tone and spirit 
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cordial; his remarks always pithy and pungent, sometimes 
familiar and colloquial, yet never light or coarse, much less 
profane.’ The secret of some of this pulpit power is evident 
from what lie says about his career of self-training : ‘ Once I 
put all my knowledge together in glorious confusion, but now 
I have a shelf in my head for everything; and whatever I 
read or hear, I know where to stow it away for use at the 
proper time.’ 

Under the title of the Xew Park Sired Pulpit , Mr. Joseph 
Passmore, a personal friend, and member of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
congregation, began to issue his sermons in numbers. These 
sermons have been regularly published since, and have found 
their way wherever the English language is spoken. Their 
circulation is over 25,000 copies weekly; one of them, on 
‘Baptismal Regeneration,' has sold to the extent of 200,000 
copies. Regarding these sermons, a good authority has said : 

‘ W r e have the accounts of many young preachers; we know of 
none whose early sermons read so like their later, and exhibit 
such a clear view of the whole field of truth, such an instinctive 
apprehension, in the first moments of the ministry, of the 
great fontal springs of the whole Christian life and character. 
There is something truly and divinely natural in the fact that 
a character destined to achieve, even in the early years of 
life, so much, should seem to be consecrated and set apart 
from very boyhood. 'The same Providence which bent the 
early destinies of W illiam Jay and John Angell James, and 
multitudes besides, from their boyhood, gave a distinct course 
to the life of Charles Spurgeon.’ 

Shortly after his settlement in London, he toiled until his 
own life was endangered, until his physical energies were 
exhausted, amongst those who were sufiering and dying from 
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cholera. He has himself related an incident which took place 
at this time, during his first year in London, in The Treasury 
of David , under Psalm xci.: ‘ When I had scarcely been in 
London twelve months, the neighbourhood in which I laboured 
was visited by Asiatic cholera, and my congregation suffered 
from its inroads. Family after family summoned me to the 
bedsides of the smitten, and almost every day I was called to 
visit the grave. I gave myself up with youthful ardour to the 
visitations of the sick, and was sent for, from all corners of the 
district, by persons of all ranks and religions. I became weary 
in body and sick at heart My friends seemed falling one by 
one, and I felt or fancied that I was sickening like those 
around me. A little more work and weeping would have laid 
me low among the rest I felt that my burden was heavier 
than I could bear, and I was ready to sink under it. As God 
would have it, I was returning mournfully home from a funeral, 
when my curiosity led me to read a paper which was watered 
up in a shoemaker's window in the Dover Road. It did not 
look like a trade announcement, nor was it; for it bore in a 
good bold handwriting these words : “ Because thou hast made 
the Lord, which is my refuge, even the Most High, thy habita¬ 
tion, there shall no evil befall thee, neither shall any plague 
come nigh thy dwelling.” The effect upon my heart was 
immediate. Faith appropriated the passage as her own. I 
felt secure, refreshed, girt with immortality. I went on with 
my visitation of the dying in a calm and peaceful spirit; I felt 
no fear of evil, and I suffered no harm. The providence which 
moved the tradesman to place those verses in his window 
I gratefully acknowledge, and in the remembrance of its mar¬ 
vellous power I adore the Lord my God.' While speaking one 
evening in New Park Street Chapel, he exclaimed, * By faith 
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the walls of Jericho fell down, and by faith this wall at the 
back shall come down too.’ He was reproved for these senti 
meats afterwards by a deacon, who said, ‘ Let us never hear oi 
that again.’ ‘ What do you mean ? * said the preacher; ‘ you 
will hear no more about it when it is done , and therefore the 


sooner you set about doing it the better.’ 

While New Park Street was being enlarged, worship was 


carried on at Exeter Hall from .nth February 1855 to 27th 
May of the same year. When the congregation returned to 
New Park Street, it was found again to be too small to accom¬ 
modate the crowds who Hocked thither. These first wonder¬ 
ful successes in London led to a feeling of depression of 
spirit. ‘ Who was I that I should continue to lead so great a 
multitude ! I would betake me to my village obscurity, or 
emigrate to America, and find a solitary nest in the back- 
woods, where I might be sufficient for the things which would 
be demanded of me. It was just then that the curtain was 
rising upon my life-work, and I dreaded what it might reveal. 

1 hope I was not faithless, but I was timorous, and filled with 
a sense of my own unfitness. I dreaded the work which a 
gracious Providence had prepared for me.’ Many hundreds 
were frequently turned away, and those who did secure sitting- 
room were uncomfortably packed together, and the heat was 
unbearable. The newspapers meanwhile kept up the excite¬ 
ment by circulating what Mr. Spurgeon calls ‘ ridiculous 
stories ’ and ‘cruel falsehoods,’ and various caricatures 


adorned the windows of the print-sellers with such titles as 
* Brimstone and Treacle,’ and ‘ Catch-em-alive-O ! ’ He never, 
however, replied to any personal satire or attack. Several 
volumes, however, are preserved in his library, which are filled 
with newspaper cuttings, which he is in the habit ot showing 
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with a humorous smile to his guests. Some of the epithets by 
which he was designated were—mountebank, buffoon, blas¬ 
phemer, hypocrite, and villain; this did not, however, disturb 
his equanimity or provoke any reply. 

Growing popularity caused Mr. Spurgeon in June 1856 to 
return to Exter Hall; he preached there in the morning, and 
in his own chapel in the evening. This arrangement was found 
unsuitable, and as Exeter Hall could not be regularly let, 
measures were adopted for raising a fund for the erection of a 
larger place of worship. The large hall in the Royal Surrey 
Gardens was meanwhile secured for the Sabbath evening 
service. A lamentable accident occurred in this hall on 19th 
October 1856, which was thus recorded in the church book : 
‘ On the evening of this day, in accordance with the resolution 
passed at the church meeting, 6th October, the church and 
congregation assembled to hear our pastor, in the Music Hall 
of the Royal Surrey Gardens. A very large number of 
persons (about 7000) were assembled on that occasion, and 
the service was commenced in the usual way, by singing, 
reading the Scriptures, and prayer. Just, however, after our 
pastor had commenced his prayer, a disturbance was caused 
(as it is supposed, by some evil-disposed persons acting in 
concert], and the whole congregation were seized with a 
sudden panic. This caused a fearful rush to the doors, par¬ 
ticularly from the galleries. Several persons, either in con¬ 
sequence of their heedless haste, or from the extreme pressure 
of the crowd behind, were thrown down on the stone steps of 
the north-west staircase, and were trampled on by the crowd 
pressing upon them. The lamentable result was that seven 
persons lost their lives, and twenty-eight were removed to the 
hospitals seriously bruised and injured. Our pastor uut bring 
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nwrirc that any loss of life had occurred* continued in the 
pulpit, endeavouring by every means in his power to alleviate 
the fear of the people, and was successful to a very consider¬ 
able extent. In attempting to renew the service, it was found 
that the people were too excited to listen to him, and the 
service was dosed, and the people who remained dispersed 
quietly. This lamentable circumstance produced very serious 
effects on the nervous system of our pastor. He was entirely 
prostrated for some days, and compelled to relinquish his 
preaching engagements. Ihrough the great mercy of our 
heavenly Father, he was, however, restored so as to be able to 
occupy the pulpit in our own chapel on Sunday, 31st October, 
and gradually recovered his wonted health and vigour. “ The 
Lord’s name be praised!”' Public subscriptions were raised 
for those who bad suffered through the accident, while these 

services were continued for three years. 

A newspaper of the day made some hitter comments on the 
accident : ‘Mr. Spurgeon is a preacher who hurls damnation 
at the heads of his sinful hearers. Some men there are who, 
taking their precepts from Holy Writ, would beckon erring 
souls to a rightful path with fair words and gentle admonition; 
Mr. Spurgeon would take them by the nose and bully them 
into reh r, ion. Let us set up a banicr to the encroachments 
and blasphemies of men like Spurgeon, saying to them, “ Thus 
far shalt thou come, and no farther ; ” let us devise some power¬ 
ful means which shall tell to the thousands who now stand in 
need of enlightenment. 1 his man, in his own opinion, is a 
righteous Christian, but in ours nothing mote than a ranting 
charlatan. We are neither straightlaced nor Sabbatarian in 
our sentiments ; but we would keep apart, w idely apart, the 
theatre and the church—above all, would we place in the 
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hand of ever)’ right-thinking man, a whip to scourge from 
society the authors of such vile blasphemies as on Sunday 
night, above the cries of the dead and the dying, and louder 
than the wails of misery from the maimed and suffering, re¬ 
sounded from the mouth of Mr. Spurgeon in the Music Hall of 
the Surrey Gardens.’ 

A letter in the Times about this time from an influential 
source was of some use in establishing him in public regard. 
We quote part of the letter : 

* “ I want to hear Spurgeon ; let us go.” Now, I am sup* 
posed to be a High Churchman, so 1 answered, “What! go 
and hear a Calvinist—a Baptist!—a man who ought to be 
ashamed of himself for being so near the Church, and yet not 
within its pale? ” “ Never mind ; come and hear him.” Well, 
we went yesterday morning to the Music Hall, in the Surrey 
Gardens. . . Fancy a congregation, consisting of 10,000 
souls, streaming into the hall, mounting the galleries, humming, 
buzzing, and swarming,—a mighty hive of bees,—eager to secure 
at first the best places, and, at last, any place at all. After 
waiting more than half an hour,—for ii you wish to have a seat 
you must be there at least that space of time in advance,-—Mr. 
Spurgeon ascended his tribune. To the hum, and rush, and 
trampling of men, succeeded a low, concentrated thrill and 
murmur of devotion, which seemed to run at once, like an 
electric current, through the breast of every one present; and 
by this magnetic chain, the preacher held us fast bound for 
about two hours. It is not my purpose to give a summary of 
his discourse. It is enough to say of his voice, that its power 
and volume are sufficient to reach every one in that vast 
assembly; of his language, that it is neither high-flown nor 

homely; of his style, that it is at times familiar, at times 

1 
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declamatory, but always happy, and often eloquent; of his 
doctrine, that neither the Calvinist nor the Baptist appears in 
the forefront of the battle which is waged by Mr. Spurgeon 
with relentless animosity and with gospel weapons against 
irrcligion, cant, hypocrisy, pride, and those secret bosom sins 
which so easily beset a man in daily life; and to sum up all 
in a word, it is enough to say of the man himself, that he 
impresses you with a perfect conviction of his sincerity. 

‘But 1 have not written so much about my children’s want 
of spiritual food when they listened to the mumbling of the 

Archbishop of -, and my own banquet at the Surrey 

Gardens, without a desire to draw a practical conclusion 
from these two stories, and to point them by a moral. Here 
is a man not more Calvinistic tli^ y 

the Established Church who “humbles and mumbles,” as old 
Latimer says, over his liturgy and text—here is a man who 
says the complete immersion, or something of the kind, of 
adults is necessary to baptism. These are his faults of 
doctrine ; but if 1 were the examining chaplain of the Arch- 

bishop of-, I would say, “ May it please your grace, here is 

a man able to preach eloquently, able to fill the largest church 
in England with his voice, and, what is more to the purpose, 
with people. And may it please your grace, here are two 
churches in the metropolis, St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. 
What does your grace think of inviting Mr. Spurgeon, this 
heretical Calvinist and Baptist, who is able to draw io,ooo 
souls alter him, just to try his voice some Sunday morning in 

the nave of either of those churches? ”’ 

When a day of national humiliation was appointed for the 
Indian Mutiny, at a service in the Crystal l’alace Mr. Spurgeon 
preached to over 23,000 people. I he collection received 
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was such as to admit of ^686 being paid over to the National 
Fund When the first stone of the New Tabernacle was laid, 
on 16th August 1S59, by Sir S. Morton Peto, the subscriptions 
in hand amounted to £\ 6,868. In i860 Mr. Spurgeon visited 
Paris, and preached in the Eglise de l'Oratoire and in the 
American Chapel to large audiences. Also in the same year 
in the cathedral of Geneva from John Calvin’s pulpit, and in 
Mr. D’Aubign6’s church. The following is his own account 
of his preaching in John Calvins pulpit: I think I must be 
a little proud, notwithstanding Mr. StovePs advice to the 
contrary, for I was allowed to stand in the pulpit ot John 
Calvin. I am not superstitious, but the first time I saw this 
medal, bearing the venerated effigy of John Calvin, I kissed it, 
imagining that no one saw the action. I was very greatly 
surprised when I received this magnificent present, which shall 
be passed round for your inspection. On the one side is 
John Calvin, with his visage worn by disease and deep thought, 
and on the other is a verse fully applicable to that man of 
God, “ He endured as seeing Him who is invisible." That is 
the very character of the man—that glorious man Calvin ! I 
preached in the cathedral I do not think half the people 
understood me in the cathedral of St. Peter s; but they were 
very glad to see and join in heart with the worship which they 
could not join with understanding. I did not feel very happy 
when I came out in full canonicals, but the request was put to 
me in the following beautiful way: “ Our dear brother comes 
to us from another country. Now when an ambassador comes 
from another country, he has a right to wear his own costume 
at court; but as a mark of very' great esteem, he sometimes 
condescends to the manners of the country which he visits, 
and wears the court dress.” “Well,” 1 said, “yes, that I will, 
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certainly, if you do not require it, hut merely ask it as a token 
of my Christian love. I shall feel like running in a sack, but 
it will be your fault.” But it was John Calvin’s cloak, and that 
reconciled me to it very much. I do love that man of God, 
suffering all his life long, enduring not only persecutions from 
without, but a complication of disorders from within, and yet 
serving his Master with all his heart.’ 

Spurgeon’s congregation left the Surrey Music Hall in 
December 1859, and met in Exeter Hall from that time till 
1st March 1861. By May of that year regular work was 
begun at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, and, more remarkable 
still, the building was free of debt, no less a sum than ^31,332, 

4s. rod. having been received and paid. A gentleman in 
Bristol alone gave ^50®® towards the building. The length 
of the Tabernacle is 146 feet; breadth, 81 feet; height, 62 
feet. Inside the church there are 5500 sittings, with room for 
6000 persons without overcrowding. The lecture hall is cal 
minted to hold 900, the children’s schoolroom, 1000. There 
are also six classrooms, kitchen, lavatory, and various retiring 
rooms; besides a ladies’ room for working meetings, young 
men's classroom, secretary’s room, three vestries lor pastors, 
deacons, and elders. The accommodation, notwithstanding 
all tliis. proved still too small. 'The membership in June 
jg- - was 5152. In 1863 Mr. Spurgeon \isited Holland, 
and had an interview with the Queen of the Netherlands, 
and found that his sermons were largely circulated in the . 
Dutch language. In the autumn of 1867. owing to frequent 
illness, Mr. J. A. Spurgeon, the biother of the great 
preacher, was asked to become co-pastor in the church. 
Mr. Spurgeon, in acknowledging his services, says that 
no more efficient or sympathetic helper could be found 
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His work for the most part consisted in the general oversight 
of the church. 

Ur. Guthrie, in visiting the Tabernacle, remarks: ‘ There 
was, as usual, a great crowd, -some six or seven thousand 
people— and we had a grand sermon. We went into the 
vestry after the service, and had a crack with the greatest of 
English preachers. Had he more of the emotional, great as 
he°is, he would be still greater. He was very genial and 

kindly.' 

Of the many benevolent, charitable, and practically useful 
institutions which are kept up by the pastor and members oi 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, perhaps the Almshouses, the 
Pastors’ College, and the Stockwell Orphanage are amongst 
the most important. 1 he accommodation at the Almshouses 
consists of seventeen almsrooms, two schoolrooms, and a 
classroom, which are occupied by 380 children on week-days, 
with house lor the master. Sabbath-scliools, children s ser- 
vices, and evangelistic services are also conducted on the 
premises. The parties eligible for this charity are members ot 
the church, women over sixty years of age. The following 
inscription has been placed over the door of the girls school: 

• These buildings are connected with the ancient church now 
worshipping in the Metropolitan l ahernacle. Six of the alms- 
houses, together with a schoolroom, were built and endowed 
under the pastorage of Dr. John Rippon, at New Park Street, 
Southwark, The present structures were 1 1 ■ •< e , -do 

1868. C. H. and J. A. Spurgeon, pastors.’ The Stockwell 
Orphanage owes its origin to a Mrs. Hillyard, who placed 
^20,000 at the command of Mr. Spurgeon for founding and 
endowing such an institution. The scheme of the Orphanage 
was to do away with all voting and canvassing, and also * to 
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form the orphans together into Uirge fumilies, ins towel of mous¬ 
ing them together upon the work-house system* Fhe Inst 
idea was convenient for the raising of money, for it enabled 
us to propose that individual donors should each give the 
amount to build a house/ From time to time Mr. Spurgeon 
lias recorded the progress of this work in the pages of his 
magazine, the Sword Qtid Tr&iuch 1 hose entries tellj in a 
graphic way, how the money was subscribed, and how the 
prayer of faith was answered : 

« j une 1867.—The Lord is beginning to appear for us in the 
matter of the Orphanage, but as yet He has not opened 
the windows of heaven as we desire and expect We wait in 
praver and faith. V\ c need no less than 10,000 to erect 
the buildings, and it ivill cowc / the Lord w ill answer the 
prayer of faith. Our esteemed friend, Mr. George Moore, 
of Bow Churchyard, has, with spontaneous generosity, sent 
^'250. Three friends have offered £50 each, in the hope 

that seventeen others will give the same. 

4 Aucust 1867.—-Let the facts, wduch with deep gratitude 
we record this month, strengthen the faith of believers. In 
answer to many fervent prayers, tbc Lord has moted His 
people to send in during the last month, in different amounts, 
towards the general funds of the Orphanage, the sum of ^t° 75 > 
for which we give thanks unto the name of the Lord. More 
especially do we see the gracious hand of God in the follow ing 
incidents. A lady who has often aided us in the work of the 
College, having been spared to see the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of her marriage-day, her beloved husband presented her with 
^500 as a token of his ever-growing love to her. Our .sister 
lias called upon us, and dedicated the to the building 

of one of the houses, to be called The Stiver Wedding House. 
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The Lord had, however, another substantial gift in store to 
encourage us in our work; for a day or two ago a brother 
beloved in the Lord called upon us on certain business, and 
vhen he had retired, he left in a sealed envelope the surn of 
/?6oo, which is to be expended in erecting another house. 
This donation was as little expected as the first, except that 
cur faith expects that alt our needs will be supplied in the 
Lord’s own way. The next day, when preaching in the open 
air, an unknown sister put an envelope into my hand, enclosing 
A20 for the College, and another ^20 lor the Orphanage. 

“ What' hath God wrought! ” * 

During 1867 over ^2000 had been brought in, and the 
foundation-stones of four houses were laid, for which the land 
had been purchased and the houses provided for without 
trenching upon Mrs. Hillyard’s original gift. During 1868, 
as a token of esteem, and in aid of this home tor orphan boys, 
Mr. Spurgeon was presented with a purse containing ^1200, 
which sum was afterwards made up to ^1765. Some of the 

entries during 1868 are as follows: 

« January 1868.—About three weeks ago, the noble sum of 
^1000 was brought us by an unknown gentleman, towards 

the erection of two other houses.’ 

* March 1868.—Just at the last moment, as we were going 
to press, we received Jzooo from A. B., an unknown friend. 
We call upon all our friends to magnify the Lord for this 
amazing instance of His care. How base a thing is unbelief, 
and how largely does the Lord honour His servants’ faith ! 
The note which attended this munificent gift proves it to be 
from the same donor who gave J 1000 a few weeks ago. W e have 
feared that the Orphanage might impoverish the College; see, dear 
readers, how graciously the Lord rebukes this unbelieving feir !' 
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*“ My dear Sik,— You will remember niy intention to sent] 
a donation to your College ; 1 have this day dropped into your 
letter-box an envelope containing two bank notes (^2000), one 
of which is for the College and the remaining ^1000 to help 
to complete the Orphanage. The latter led me to contribute 
to the former. I am a stranger to you, but not to your sermons 
(printed). May the Lord give you health and strength man y 
years to preach Ills Word, and carry on His work.—A. 11 . 

The building of the Orphanage was completed at the end 
of 1869, at a total cost of £ 10,200, and entirely free of debt 
The endowments of the institution were at one time valued 
at ,£30,000 ; about £5000 a year, or not less than ;£8o a 
week, being required for the support of the place and its 240 
inmates. Sometimes in straits for money for the support of 
this institution, in answer to prayer it flowed in, in the same 
remarkable way as already mentioned. 

The following is Mr. Spurgeon’s own description of the 
buildings: ‘On looking from under the arch the visitor is 
struck with the size and beauty of the buildings, and the 
delightfully airy and open character of the whole institution. 
It is a place of sweetness and light, where merry voices ring 
out and happy children play. The stranger will be pleased 
with the dining-hall, hung round with engravings given by 
Mr. G raves, of Pall Mall ; he will be shown into the board- 
room, where the trustees transact the business ; and he will 
be specially pleased with the great play-hall in which our public 
meetings are held and the boys’ sports are carried on. There 
is the swimming bath, which enables us to say that nearly 
every boy can swim. Up at the top of the buildings, after 
ascending two flights of stairs, the visitor will find the school¬ 
rooms, which from their very position are airy and wholesome. 
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The floors, scrubbed by the boys themselves, the beds made, 

and the domestic arrangements all kept in order by their own 

labour, are usually spoken of with approbation. I he matrons 

are glad to show friends over tlieir houses, Mr. Churlcsworth, 

the excellent master, is always pleased to arrange for friends 

to look over the schools and the buildings, and when there 

is no contagious disease abroad, he will conduct them to the 

infirmary, where the best of nurses will be glad to show them 
+ * 

their domains.’ 

When Mr. Spurgeon visits the Stockwdl Orphanage, it is 
a pleasant sight, says one writer, to see the ‘ two hundred 
and forty boys fed, clothed, and taught there. As he steps 
on to the broad green which forms the centre of the quad¬ 
rangle, his burly form is soon espied by the taller boys on 
the playground at the upper end, and a ringing volley of cheers 
welcomes their pastor and master, who, while enjoying his 
reception, quietly remarks that his arrival is too good an 
excuse for making a noise to be passed over. As the boys 
collect round him, each eager for a word or smile of recogni¬ 
tion, he recollects that their number exactly corresponds with 
that of the pence in a sovereign, and hands over that coin to 
Mr. Charlesworth, the excellent master, to be by him reduced 
to coppers and distributed.’ 

But of all the institutions begun by Mr. Spurgeon, that of 
the Pastor’s College has most closely recommended itself to 
his prayers, and sympathy, and work. This College was com¬ 
menced without any idea on the part of the founder that it 
would grow and expand as it has done. The raison d'etre of 
the College may be given in the words of the founder : ‘ There 
were springing up around me, as my own spiritual children, 
many earnest young men who felt an irresistible impulse to 
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preach the gospel, and yet with half an eye it could be seen 
that their want of education would be a sad hindrance to 
them. It was not in my heart to bid them cease their preach¬ 
ing ; had I done so they would in all probability have ignored 
my recommendation. As it seemed that preach they would, 
though their attainments were very slender, no other course was 
open but to give them an opportunity to educate themselves for 
the work. . . . I thought the Calvinism of the theology usually 
taught to be very doubtful, and the fervour of the generality 
of the students to be far behind their literary attainments. It 
seemed to me that preachers of the grand old truths of the 
gospel, ministers suitable for the masses, were more likely 
to be found in an institution where preaching and divinity 
would be the main objects, and not degrees and other insignia 
of human learning. I felt that without interfering with the 
laudable objects of other colleges, I could do good in my own 
wav. These and other considerations led me to take a few 
tried young men, and to put them under some able minister 
that he might train them in the Scriptures, and in other know- 
ledge helpful to the understanding and proclamation of the 
truth.’ A (it tutor was found in Mr. George Rogers, and 
afterwards a complete staff of tutors was added. I he College 
grew rapidly, and the number of students was advanced from 
one to forty, and from eighty to a hundred. Difficulty was 
experienced at first in procuring sufficient funds to go on with, 
vet these funds increased as the need enlarged, till in 1S69 

J 

the income stood at ^7,1869. rite usual period of study for 
each student is two years ; this is lengthened to three or four 
years as circumstances may require. Devotional habits are 
cultivated amongst the students, and they are each expected 
to engage in as much evangelistic work as the pressure of 
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their other studies will allow. They are boarded out for the 
most part in twos and threes amongst the friends around the 
Tabernacle, This secures that they shall be accustomed to 
family habits, mix in fair society, and also that they do not 
live too far apart from the struggles of everyday life. At first 
the College met in rooms below the Tabernacle, but now 
commodious new buildings have been erected at a tost of 
^15,000, with suitable classrooms, library, and other acces¬ 
sories. Upwards of 430 men trained in the College have 
become pastors in connection with the Baptist denomination, 
and about ^£,5000 a year, or J^\zo a week, is required to 
carry on the work. 

The Colportage Association, of which Mr. Spurgeon arts 
as president, employs above sixty agents in twenty-seven 
counties, in the dissemination of pure literature. Mrs. 
Spurgeon also looks after a book fund for supplying poor 

pastors with theological works. 

As an author, Mr. Spurgeon has been also signally success 
ful. In addition to the monthly issue of a periodical called 
the Sword and Trowel , and to his weekly sermons, which are 
widely circulated throughout Great Britain and America, and 
which have been translated into Dutch, German, Swedish, 
and French, many useful and practical Christian treatises 
have proceeded from his pen. The best known of these books 
are John Ploughman's Talk , and John Ploughmans Pictures , 
which are racy, humorous, and sensible; The Treasury ojDavid , 
in five large volumes, a commentary on the Psalms; and his 
magnum opus , the Interpreter , a book of family prayer; Morning 
by Morning, and Evening by Evening , containing daily read¬ 
ings after the manner of Bogatzsky’s Treasury; Feathers for 
Arrows . a scries of illustrations for the u&e of teachers and 
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preachers ; Lectures to my Students , and Commenting and Com¬ 
mentaries, etc. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s work in recent years has been carried on 
amidst a struggle with bad health, which has caused him 
repeatedly to winter in the South of France. But when Ins 
tongue has been silent, usually his pen has been busy; and 
he has proved, take him all in all, one of the most industrious 
men, and strongest spiritual forces with the common religious 
mind, known to our times. 


MORNING IN THE TABERNACLE . 1 

It is spring-time, the sun is high in the heavens; but within 
the building the gas is burning, while the view is partially 
interrupted by a misty atmosphere in sympathy with the slight 
fog without doors. The immense area, which to a stranger 
might appear to be already nearly filled, must undergo the 
process of filling tilt it is packed. The movements of the 
people can only lie compared with the motion of a swarm of 
insects, not, however, eager and impatient like the crowd 
outside ; for the new arrivals are merely taking up their regu¬ 
larly appointed places. Onward move the great hands of the 
giant clock overhead, until they point to 10.40, when we 
witness a transformation scene both lively and extensive. 
Hitherto the ‘ regulars ’ and ‘ irregulars ’ had leisurely entered 
by side-doors, with the comfortable consciousness of being 
privileged persons ; but now all the main front entrances are 
opened at once, and in pour the broad living streams, to 
occupy, to the last inch, the standing room of what appears to 
by an already overcrowded building. 1.00k this way or that 

1 From Twelve Realistic Sketches of Mr, Spurgeon. London : James 
Clarke & Co. 
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way, or take a general view, and it will be hard to distinguish 
between aisles and pews. The new comers are manifestly a 
little excited in their anxiety to find seats, and yet the bustle 
is not altogether like any other bustle which is witnessed in 
public buildings. The coughing, talking, and feet shuffling, 
produce a compound sound peculiar to the Tabernacle ; and 
this is instantly hushed when Mr. Spurgeon appears on the 
platform. . . . When the first word of the service is uttered, 
the multitude of faces are all turned in one direction—towards 
the preacher. Those who occupy seats in proximity to Mr. 
Spurgeon’s table, may perhaps have observed that the tones of 
his voice seem to be nicely adapted to the requirements of 
those who are near, as well as to those who are farther away. 
To persons sitting near they are never unpleasantly loud ; to 
they are never indistinct Not that so vast a concourse can 
be addressed even by a man of the greatest living power, 
without a strong effort, though in this instance the strain is 
those in the remotest comer they are loud enough, while 
barely observed even by those who listen immediately beneath 
the clock. As seen from the deacons’ standpoint, it is also 
interesting to note how the leviathan congregation allows 
itself to be managed. It is subject to certain influences, as if 
it were one great being instead of six thousand atoms. It has 
its recognised coughing times; by way of acknowledging a 
touch of humour, it smiles like one vast creature which is 
particularly sensitive. Then it sings ‘ faster ’ or ‘ slower ’ 
according to directions, and is in all respects most admirably 
managed. 

While reading the concluding verse of ‘ Rock of Ages,’ the 
pastor is visibly affected, just as a few minutes before he 
teemed to catch and diffuse the spirit of ' that wonderful 
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gospel chapter,' Isaiah Iv, Anon the quiet earnestness of the 
sermon seems to extend its influence throughout the entire 
space of the building, until the rapt attention of the crowd as 
they listen to exposition and appeal based on the words, 
‘ Without money and without price,’ is found to kindle 
feelings akin to actual awe. To handle what are called 
commonplace or hackneyed texts in a manner strikingly 
original, is the forte of a great man: the ability to do this 
with consummate art, is characteristic of the genius of Mr. 
Spurgeon. 


AN EVENING IN THE TABERNACLE . 1 

In accordance with a request from Mr. Spurgeon, strangely 
at variance with entreaties on the same subject more usual in 
oilier places of worship, the congregation at the Tabernacle 
on Sunday night scrupulously retrained from attending the 
service. The request was preferred on the preceding Sunday 
in furtherance of a scheme recently devised by Mr. Spurgeon 
with the object of acquiring fresh ground to work in. Sunday 
after Sunday the vast building familiarly known in London as 
the * Tabernacle 1 is crowded to its doors for the most part by 
regular seat-holders, only the fringe of the great audience being 
made up of the outside public. Mr. Spurgeon resolved to ask 
his congregation four times a year to stay away from the place, 
and leave it free to all comers. The doors of the Tabernacle 
are usually thrown open at six o’clock ; but this night a crowd 
began to assemble at half-past five, and by ten minutes to six 
it had grown so dense that in order to prevent its overflowing 
beyond the railings, and so interfering with the street traffic, 
tne uoors were straightway opened. In little more than a quarter 

; Dauy iVrtvs* 
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of an hour ever)' seat appeared to be occupied, and by a quarter- 
past six the aisles were thronged, and, to the inexperienced 
observer, the problem of what was to be done with the stream 
that still poured in through a dozen opened doors seemed 
insoluble. But the deacons and pew-openers at the Tabernacle 
have by constant practice obtained a remarkable degree of 
perfection in packing a crowd. They found odd seats here 
and there in the long rows of pews ; they filled the benches 
running all round the walls; they got a few more on the plat¬ 
form beneath the preacher’s desk ; and, all this done, flaps 
were let down from either side of the benches opening in the 
various aisles, and hereon alone were disposed a number of 
people who, in one of the old churches now disappearing from 
the city, would comprise a startlingly large Sunday congregation. 
All classes were represented, from the lady in silk to the 
wearer of carefully-preserved print calico, and from the man in 
broadcloth and fine linen to the costermonger ineffectually 
disguised in a frock-coat. 

At half-past six precisely Mr. Spurgeon appeared, making 
his way through the crowd that blocked the approaches to 
the platform, level with the lower gallery, from which he 
preaches. At this moment the interior presented a spectacle 
such as it would be difficult to match amongst Sunday evening 
gatherings. The Tabernacle was built to seat six thousand 
persons. This night the numbers present were nearer seven 
thousand, for up and down, from ground-floor to the spacious 
galleries, there was not a square yard of available room un¬ 
occupied. This was at half-past six, and for nearly half an 
hour later a constant stream of people arrived at the gates, 
taking a desperate chance of finding admission. In the hope 
of catching some of these a prayer-meeting was held in the 
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lecture-hall, which speedily became full to its utmost capacity. 
Mr. Spurgeon opened the service by a brief prayer. Then, 
upon his invitation, the whole congregation rose, and with 
hearty goodwill sang the Old Hundredth. There is no organ 
at the Tabernacle, a gentleman stepping forward from Mr. 
Spurgeon’s side and raising the tune. But after the first note 
of the first verse his voice was heard no more, being lost in 
the mighty sound of thousands of voices that rolled forth the 
familiar tunc, waiting for no signal and owning no leadership. 
After this Mr. Spurgeon read a portion of the eleventh chapter 
of Matthew, choosing as an appropriate exordium the fifteenth 
verse, ‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ The reading 
of what elsewhere would be called the lesson was accompanied 
by a running commentary ot homely explanation and earnest 
exhortation. Another hymn, heartily joined in by the 
congregation, a second and longer prayer, and then Mr. 
Spurgeon began to preach, or rather to talk to the manifestly 
interested crowd. 

He took as his text the three last verses of the chapter from 
which he had read, and spoke about it in a simple and at 
times passionately earnest manner lor the space of fifty 
minutes. The sermon was singularly Iree Irom those uncon- 
ventionalities of style which occasionally mark Mr. Spurgeon’s 
pulpit utterances. * Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest, was the burden of the 
text, and the preacher was content with reiterating and varying 
this invitation, insisting on the illimitability of the proffered 
welcome, and dwelling on the perfection of the promised rest. 
Twice only did he vary his discourse by the introduction of 
illustrations in parable form, which he is much accustomed to 
use for the enforcement of his text. One of these was short, 
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and contained within itself the main argument of the discourse. 
‘There is a doctor who visits you/ he said. ' You have called 
him in because you are feeling very ill, and the first thing he 
says to you is, “ L)o you trust me entirely ? ” You say, “ Oh, 
yes, doctor, I trust you entirely.” “ Very well; now tell me 
what you eat and what you drink. 1 ’ You tell him, and he 
declares that you are eating and drinking the very things that 
feed your disease. He tells you you must give up those things, 
and asks you if you will take some medicine he will send you. 
Oh, yes, you will do everything he tells you, and he goes away. 
A few days after he calls again, and finds you worse. “ Why, 
how is this ? ” he says ; “ your disease is getting a firmer hold 
upon you.” But when he comes to inquire, he finds that you 
have been going on eating and drinking the same things as 
before. “ Did you take the medicine? ” “ Well/’ you say, “ 1 

just tasted it, but found it was nasty, and there it is.” Then 
the doctor knows that you have not trusted him, and he goes 
away sorrowful; for he knows that without that trust he can 
do you no good. It is just so with Jesus Christ. You must 
trust Him entirely and do everything He tells you, for those 
are the sole conditions upon which He will give you rest.’ 

This was, in brief, the sermoa Its fuller recital was listened 
to throughout with never-faltering attention by the great con¬ 
gregation, to whom, seated or standing in whatever remote 
comer of the hall, the preacher’s sonorous tones were as audible 
as if he were speaking to them across a table. 


MR. SPURGEON AT THE PASTOR’S COLLEGE. 

In the afternoon of May 4th 1881, a large party assembled 
at the college and drank tea, adjourning at 6.30 to the meeting, 

K. 
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which 111 the first place was presided over by Mr* J. Houghton, 
of Liverpool, and subsequently by the Lord Mayor. Mr. 
Spurgeon expressed the delight he experienced in again meet- 
in" the subscribers, for there existed between himself and his 
supporters a strong tie of affection, and he counted himself 
happy in having such friends. There were even some who 
always told him not to he behindhand in writing whenever 
assistance was needed. It was a great mercy to have friends 
who believed their steward had been faithful. He was their 
instrument for carrying on a successful enterprise; but the 
confidence reposed in him often occasioned depression of 
spirit, although he had many true helpers around him to make 
him happy. He would not change deacons even with those 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, and the college tutors 
were equally valuable. He used at onetime to trouble him¬ 
self as to what he should do when Mr. Rogers retired j but 
they had now an efficient band of teachers, while such was the 
plentiful supply of students, that 150 were at present waiting 
for admission. While these would have to wait, it was evident 
that there was growth and hie. He wished he could help all ; 
but there were so many preaching young men in the Baptist 
denomination, that in any case they would preach somewhere; 
with those in the college they had no difficulty—the young 
men rarely showed any moral detect, and when, as some - 
times happened, a man was recommended to return to his 
secular calling, and the tutors found themselves afterwards 
mistaken, the faet only proved that they were not infallible 
in judgment. 

Mr. Spurgeon then referred to two difficulties theyhad had 
to contend against— supplying the demand when the demand 
was greater than the supply, and finding, as is now the case, 
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that there is a lull in the demand. This, however, gave the 
tutors an opportunity to lengthen the course of study. The 
former difficulty was referred to nearly in the words of the 
current report: ‘ I could not lengthen the course in former 

days, when churches tempted the brethren away before the 
proper time, as they too often did. They told these raw 
youths that it was a pity to delay, that if they left their studies 
souls might be saved, and I know not what besides; and some 
were induced to run away, as Rowland 1 1 ill would have said, 
before they had pulled their boots on. If I constrained them 
to remain, the good deacons of the eager churches thought me 
a sort of harsh gaoler, who locked up his prisoners, and would 
not give them up at the entreaty of their friends. One wrote 
and bade me loose the brother, for the Lord had need of him, 
and I would have let the young man go if I had thought that 
he was one of the donkeys to whom the passage referred. 
That a number of brethren may have entered upon their 
ministry prematurely was no fault of mine, but of those who 
tempted them to quit their classes too soon.’ 

There were now 355 pastors settled in Great Rritain, and 
500 in the whole world. They had men in Canada, in 
Australia, and other colonies ; but ‘though some were found in 
the United States the Americans were almost afraid of them, 
because the men were not strict enough on the question of 
communion. In regard to that question Mr. Spurgeon said 
he had made up his mind, and he should have to die and be 
bom again before he refused to sit down at the table with his 
own father and mother. Under this head he did not grow 
better, and he was glad he had no such belief. Reference was 
made to the work undertaken in India, and lor which special 
contributions were invited. On the whole, there was abundant 
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reason for gratitude. 'I he year had been one of depression, 
and when trade and the agricultural interest were depressed 
religion would be depressed also. Their increase had ex¬ 
ceeded that of some other bodies, and they prayed that the 
college might go from strength to strength until the knowledge 
of the lord covered the eartli as the waters did the sea. 


At the annual meeting of the Baptist Conference (18S1) for 
the general public, held in the Tabernacle, Mr. Spurgeon pre¬ 
sided. The chairman said he should not be expected to say 
nun h, as he was somewhat weary—excitement wore the mind, 


and he was burdened with an excess of joy. What had been 
done in the year was not enough to satisfy them, but was 
sufficient for gratitude. He cared for no success apart from 
Cod’s glory, and the building up of the Church. The 
brethren had been wonderfully successful when their dis 
couragements were taken into account. Some, who had 
barely sufficient for food and clothes, had been helped by Mrs. 
Spurgeon, and they did their benefactors honour by accepting 
what was offered. If there must be such poor places and 
poor people, they were grateful that pastors could be found 
for them. Small as the salary was, it was now in many 
instances a struggle for the people to raise what they did ; and 
as regarded the men, they would have their reward, though 
their wages might not be paid to-day. As concerned the 
college, they had been well supplied both with means and 
students, anti it was long since he had felt anxious on the score 
of money. lie was lar more anxious to find something to say 
to the people on a Sunday. He often walked up and down 
anxious on this point. He would sometimes get the outline 
of a sermon in his mind, with a good text, and, after saying to 
himself, ‘ J hat will do,’ he would find in his well-marked 
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Uibie, how it had been preached before, while what he h i 
thought out closely resembled the printed copy. Time had 
been when at ten o’clock on Saturday evening, or even on 
Sunday morning, lie had found himself without a text; but 
sometimes, when thus driven in a corner, with nothing to say 
he did best. Coming to the college, it appeared that thirty* 
two had gone out during the year, and assistance had come 
from friends at home and abroad, that very morning a con¬ 
tribution having come from St. Petersburg, The deacons and 
their helpers never drew back, and many whose names never 
appeared sent contributions. It was a great blessing when 
brethren after the flesh thus dwelt together in unity ; and 
until they found that a grand row would be for the glory u/ 
God, they would practise the art of love .—Christian World. 


MR. SPURGEON S COLPORTEURS. 

At the fourteenth annual meeting of the Metropolitan Taber¬ 
nacle Colponage Association in the Tabernacle, the chair was 
occupied by the Rev. C H. Spurgeon; a conference was also 
held during the afternoon, when Mr. Spurgeon addressed 
the men. The report read by the Rev. W. C. Jones, the 
secretary, stated that, in consequence of trade depression, it 
had been deemed desirable to consolidate the position already 
attained rather than t o seek extension by ^ordinary 
methods; but, nevertheless, during the year 16 new districts 
had been started, while in all 79 had been occupied. Some 
having, from various causes, being discontinued, the number 
of men now actually at work is 73 , or about the same number 
as last jear. During the year, 396,291 books and periodicals 
had been disposed of, the value being £ 1S11 . At the same 
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time 630,993 visits to families had been made, while 6745 
religious services had been held. The cash account showed 
that the gross profit on sales amounted to ^1832, while the 
subscriptions for districts and general purposes were ^£3600— 
total, ^5432. 

At the afternoon meeting the men were addressed by several 
members of the committee, while the colporteurs themselves 
narrated a number of striking incidents illustrating the progress 
of the work both in London and the country. Entering at 
4.25, Mr. Spurgeon complimented his friends on being such a 
lot of fine-looking fellows of whom people would be obliged to 
buy. As regarded himself, booksellers’ shops had as great a 
fascination for him as bonnet-shops had for ladies; but as on 
two former occasions he had spoken to them on ‘ Sell the 
books,’ lie had been thinking ol what he should say. After 
some advice in regard to general business, Mr. Spurgeon pro¬ 
ceeded to show that the aim of colporteurs was higher than 
that of selling. They were not mere traders ; they were work¬ 
ing for the glory of God. Hence each should be a sanctified 
man, one who sold his wares with the desire of bringing souls 
to Christ. Nor were their books the only means they were to 
use. They would have to look well after themselves, and so 
sell as that the blessing would be sure. They must begin the 
day on their knees. The knee was the worst joint in the body 
to have rheumatism ; but if the knee was right, all was right; 
anti so, if the spiritual knee was strong, all would be strong. 
He advised them to begin the day by pleading with God for 
men, and then to go forth to plead with men for God. When 
thus began well, the day went well; God prepared the soil for 
both preachers and colporteurs, and even crosses would be 
turned to profit. There were weights which pulled down ; but 
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these might be so adjusted ns that they pulled them up—when 
fullest the pack would feel lightest Then it was necessary 
that they should take care of their eyes; they must be one- 
eyed men, in a spiritual way, having a single eye to the glory 
of God. They needed to have one object and one desire. If 
they aimed at two objects they would not get them, nor would 
they succeed in life. If any one desired to make money, he 
should not be in the colporteurs’ ranks; it was, indeed, hard 
to imagine what other object a colporteur could have than the 
glory of God. If any were moved by lower desires, they 
ought to give up the work. The earnest man would ever be 
perceiving and seizing his opportunities; all the people in the 
country round would be game in his preserves for him to have 
a shot at; and while such a one would sell his books and 
make way, his very failures would drive him to God to get new 
strength. In their journeys they would find many discomforts ; 
but these would be borne cheerfully. Mr. Spurgeon here 
recommended the men to work Well, and not to resemble those 
British workmen who did the least they were able to do. I'he 
best labourer was he who looked after himself. I'here were 
several ways of doing the same thing, and there were two ways 
of doing col portage work. Any fool could sell people what 
they wanted; it needed a wiser man to make them buy what 
they thought they did not want. The people did not know¬ 
how sorely they needed the Bible. Their success in the main 
depended on themselves; they should be neat in their persons, 
and tidy at home; and not show quickness of temper, or a dis¬ 
position to argue. They were required to be nature’s gentle¬ 
men. For such col portage supplied a sphere of which a man 
could make pretty much what he liked. The colporteur might 
become the pastor of the district, to make the desert blossom 
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as the rose. Though it was hard work they did not cx]>cct it 
to be otherwise. Any one in God s service whose work was 
not hard would find it a hard task to give in his account at the 
last day. 

Mr. Spurgeon afterwards drank tea with the men, and at the 
table announced that during the coining year he should give 
jCs to the man whose sales were the highest, to the next, 
and jCy2 to the third. As the districts greatly differed, how¬ 
ever, he also intended to give three similar additional prizes to 
the three men who, in the opinion of the committee, had done 
best, after taking their disadvantages into account. —Christian 
World. 





CHARLES M ACL AREN. 

HARLES MACLAREX, an accomplished journalist 
and writer on scientific subjects, the first editor of 
the Scotsman newspaper, had few early advan¬ 
tages of either birth or fortune. The only son of a 
cattle dealer at the village of Ormiston, county of Haddington, 
he was born there, 7th October 1782. His parents lived 
successively at the Fala I'arks, where they had a small farm at 
Pathhcad, and at Colinton, near Edinburgh. Voung Maclaren 
received the usual parish school education, comprehending 
English, I^atin, and arithmetic The first trade he tried was 
that of a smith, a business in which a maternal uncle was suc¬ 
cessfully engaged in London ; but this occupation proved too 
taxing and severe for his physical powers. Next he became a 
clerk and book-keeper in several Edinburgh offices, and, while 
thus occupied, managed to gain a knowledge of Greek and 
French, to which were afterwards added the study of algebra, 
chemistry, mineralogy, and German. In spite of his want of 
success as a smith, it was plain that he had a turn for 
mechanics. A garret in his mother’s house was turned into a 
laboratory and workshop, where he conducted experiments 
with electrical machines, with gas, and with the screw-propeller. 
He even sent in a model of a reaping machine to the Agricul¬ 
tural Society of Midlothian, which had o.fered a premium fur 
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the best model. His model was not approved of, however, 
lie joined two debating societies, where his taste for politics 
and literature were cultivated ; and made the friendship of 
several men of the same way of thinking. Amongst those 
friends was William Ritchie, solicitor, who was afterwards closely 
associated with him in the founding and conduct of the 
Scotsman newspaper. The newspaper press of that time was 
simply a tool of party or of the Government, in the columns of 
which no discussion of any public abuse need be expected. 

Maclarcn formed the idea of starting an independent news¬ 
paper about the year 1816, and his project was driven into 
shape by the refusal of all the Edinburgh newspapers to publish 
a statement regarding mismanagement in the Royal Infirmary, 
which had been drawn up by William Ritchie. Maclaren and 
Ritchie were both agreed that some freer organ of public 
opinion was required than at that time existed, and if 300 sub- 
scribers could be secured they determined to launch a new 
journal and endeavour to catch the wind of popular favour. 
They were to be joint editors, Maclaren devoting his attention 
more especially to the political and Ritchie to the literary 
departments. 

‘The Scotsmany afterwards wrote Maclaren,‘was projected 
about August or September 1816, and though the project did 
not first occur to Mr. Ritchie, it was communicated to him 
before it was two days old, and when it was known only to 
two individuals—namely, the writer of this notice, and Mr. 
Robertson, bookseller. After a little reflection Mr. Ritchie 
entered into it warmly. He assisted in forming the plan, 
suggested the title, drew up the prospectus, and by his exertions 
and personal influence contributed more than any other indi¬ 
vidual to establish the paper.* The first number appeared on 
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25th January 1817. With Maclaren and Ritchie was associated 
for a time Mr. John Ramsay M'CulIoch, the eminent 
statistician. On Maclaren’s acceptance of a clerkship in the 
Custom-House, until his resignation of this post in 1820, when 
the paper was fairly established, M'Culloch did the greater 
part of the editorial work. After 1823 the paper was issued 
twice a week, and in 1855, on the abolition of the newspaper 
stamp, the daily issue was commenced On the death of 
William Ritchie, his brother, John Ritchie, relinquished his 
own business and undertook the charge of the commercial 
management of the Scotsman. 

The motives which animated Charles Maclaren in the 
conduct of the Scotsman were of the noblest kind, and they 
bore ample fruit in later times. The people at that time were 
without political power; the municipal government and parlta 
mentary elections were swayed by the few. He did not even 
look for support from the Edinburgh Whigs whose cause he 
advocated. ' It showed a great depth of conviction/ writes one 
of his biographers, ‘ and an overwhelming sense of duty in a man 
thus without hope of aid or even recognition from those among 
whom alone he could look for wtil-wishers, and himself without 
means, as Charles Maclaren then was, to take upon himself 
in such times the task of establish ng freedom of the press m 
Scotland, and to draw his single pen against all the hosts not 
only of power but of prevailing opinion. Chiefly he was 
actuated by a keen indignation against wrong and oppression. 
\\ e ha\e heard him, in his own quiet and unconscious way, 
tell how his heart used to burn within him at the sight of a 

' ' * 1 1,11 1 lan could defend, and yet almost 

no man had courage to attack. Assuredly hope either of 
fame or gain was no part of his motive. From first to last 
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ho shunned notoriety.' A reader of the Scotsman was at 
that time looked upon as an enemy of the Government, hence 
it was furtively read by Edinburgh lawyers who had character 
or business to lose. The sage advice of George Combe to the 
editor was, ‘ Persevere, and you will grow your own audience-— 

I see it growing now.’ Calmly and moderately lie did per¬ 
severe, and, backed by principle, skill, and talent, he lived to 
see the cause he had at heart becoming popular in Scotland. 
Itis editorship of the Scotsman extended over a period of thirty 
years, when, in 1847, lie resigned the active conduct of the 
paper into the hands of the late Alexander Russel, his assistant 
for two years previously. Maclaren wrote well on many 
subjects aside from the purely political atmosphere in which a 
newspaper is supposed to have its being. His article ‘America,’ 
for the Encyclopedia Britannica , was one of the only articles 
on American affairs which did not require to be re-cast or 
re-written for the American edition, so justly and thoroughly 
had it been executed. Not only did he forecast the growing 
greatness of the American nation, but he anticipated also in a 
series of articles in the Scotsman in 1824, the triumphs of rapid 
locomotion, as railroads. These articles were republished in 
America, and translated into French and German ; but the 
notion which be advocated, of travelling at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, did not meet with general acceptation by the 
men of science of that day, although his predictions have all 
been more than realized. In the intervals of a busy life, he 
also studied and wrote on astronomical and geological subjects. 
In a series of five articles written in 1840—41, he gave an 
analysis of the glacial theory of Agassiz. Amongst the works 
published during his lifetime were his Sketch of the Geology oj 
Fife and the Lotlilans, The Plain of Troy Described , and 
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the Identity of the Ilium of Homer with the new Ilium oj 
Stroho proved by comparing the Poet's Narrative with the 
Present Topography. \ pright, honest, and conscientious, a true 
friend, a friend of the people, and all that concerned their 
welfare, Maclaren died on 27th August 18O6. Two volumes 
of his Select Writings , political, scientific, topographical, and 
miscellaneous, were issued in 1869. 


JOHN EAD/E , D.D. 


OHN EADIE, D.D., who died on the 3d June 1876, 
was an example of a remarkable student, who 
developed into a learned and useful man. Born of 
humble parentage in the village of Alva, Stirling¬ 
shire, 9th May 1813, he was educated there, and at an academy 
kept by Mr. Browning, Tillicoultry—a stern disciplinarian. 
Mis thirst for knowledge was intense, and his powers of applica¬ 
tion great. He made the (’.reek and Roman languages his 
special study when at school, but besides his set studies ne 
revelled in all the best English literature within his reach, 
Shakespeare and Burns being his favourites. He had by 
heart most of Burns’ poetry. With a view of entering the 
ministry of the Secession Church, he studied at Glasgow 
University, then he passed to the Divinity Hall of the United 
Secession — afterwards the United Presbyterian — Church, 
where he laid the foundation of his love for Oriental 
literature and his knowledge of Hebrew, and the literature 
of the Bible began to be his especial study. Appointed to 
a charge in Glasgow, lie began with sixty members, but in a 
year or two his church numbered over a thousand. In spite of 
the laborious nature of his work, lie found time for study ; he 
read the German commentators in the original, long before 
translations had appeared ; studied Oriental history and 
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languages, and soon his reputation as a Biblical scholar was 
established. One of his first works was an exccedin t\ 
laborious one; it was A New and Complete Concordance 
to the Holy Scriptures , on the basis of Crttden. Of this 
useful work over forty editions have been issued. This was 
followed by a Biblical Cyclopadia, and a Biblical Diction - 
ary, and oilier kindred works. Elected Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Divinity Hall of the Church with which he 
was connected, he proved a most successful professor. After 
the union of what was formerly known as the United Secession 
Church with the Relief Church, under the name of the United 
I resbyterian Church, he was chosen Professor of Hermeneutics 
and Christian Evidences. 

Other important works flowed from his pen, for he was 

unweariedly industrious; amongst them Commentaries on the 

Greek text of the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and 

Galatians, all of which were praised as exegetical treatises, 

giving the results oi modern learning in a condensed and 

easily accessible form. Of a condensation of Scott and 

Henry's Commentaries over 200,000 copies have been sold. 

His Life of Dr. Kiito was an ably done and successful book. 

One of his latest books, in two volumes, was an exceedingly 

interesting history of the English Bible, with an account of 

the errors which disfigure many of the different versions. It 

was certainly but a just and graceful act that such a Biblical 

scholar and excellent man should have been invited in 1870 

to assist in the work of Bible revision at Westminster. Up 

wards of thirty works proceeded from the unwearied pen of 

Dr. Eadie. Some years before his death he enjoyed a trip 

to the East His life has been written by Rev. James Brown, 

D. D., Paisley. 



DR. ARNOLD. 

HOMAS ARNOLD was born on 13th June 1795 al 
West Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. His father 
was a collector of customs at Cowes. In 1803 he 
was sent to Warminster school, in Wiltshire, under 
Dr. Griffiths ; in 1807 he removed to Winchester College, 
where he remained till 1811. Lie was at this time of a shy 
and retiring disposition, with peculiar pursuits of his own, 
the style and tone of his letters plainly showing that they 
were produced by living chiefly amongst his ciders, and 
by hearing read to him books suited to a more advanced age. 
One of his schoolfellows said to him that ‘he was stiff in his 
opinions, and utterly immovable by force or fraud, when he 
had made up his mind, whether right or wrong.' He was 
fond of ballad poetry, and composed a long poem, in imitation 
oi Scott’s Marmion , entitled Simon de Montfort , which gained 
him the distinction of being called Poet Arnold. He also 
excelled in Ids knowledge of history and geography. 

In his sixteenth year he was elected a scholar at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. His name was placed in the tirst 
class in Liltenc Humaniores in 1S14; in the following year 
he was elected Fellow of Oriel College; and in 1815 and 
1 Si 7 he gained the Chancellor’s prize for two University 
essays—Latin and English, Amongst the friends made during 
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his college career were J, T. Coleridge, afterwards Lord 

Coleridge, Dr, Hawkins, and Dr. \\ hatcly, afterwards Arch 

bishop of Dublin, He next took private pupils, and read 

extensively in the Oxford libraries, making abstracts of the 

books read, and writing original sketches in history and 

theology. In his historical reading he adopted the plan 

of making himself thoroughly master of one particular 
period. 

I*i.\ing on his future course of life, he was ordained deacon 
at Oxford in December 1818; and on nth August 1820 he 
married Mary Penrose, youngest daughter of the Rev. John 
Penrose, rector of Fledborough, Nottinghamshire. Previous 
to this event he had settled at Laleham, near Staines, with 
his mother, aunt, and sister. Here he remained nine years, 
preparing young men for the universities. Six out of his nine 
children were born here. Here also his religious convictions 
gained depth and strength, grew to be the life of his life. A 
friend said : ‘No one could know him even a little, and not 
be struck by his absolute wrestling with evil, so that, like St. 
Paul, he seemed to be battling with the wicked one, and yet, 
*ith the feeling of God’s help on his side, scorning as well as 
hating him.' His retirement at Laleham was only broken by 
short tours m England or on the Continent during his vaca¬ 
tion. In 1823 he wrote, ‘I have always thought, with regard 
to ambition, that I should like to be Crnar aut nullus, 
and as it is pretty well settled for me that I shall not be 
Caesar, I am quite content to live in peace as nullus His 
favourite passage of Holy Writ at this time was : ‘ Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and then all 
other things shall be added to you.' He was in the habit of 
assisting the curate of the place in the parish church and the 
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workhouse, and 


in visiting the villagers ; this latter privilege 


he valued highly. 

The spirit in which lie entered into his work as private 
tutor will be best given in his own words, written afterwards: 

4 The misery of private tuition seems to me to consist in this, 
that men enter upon it as a means to some further end, are 
always impatient for the time when they may lay it aside : 
whereas if you enter upon it heartily as your life’s business, 
as a man enters upon any other profession, you are not then 
in danger of grudging every hour you give to it, and thinking 
of how much privacy and how much society it is robbing you ; 
but you take to it as a matter of course, making it your 
material occupation, and devote your time to it, and then you 
find that it is in itself full of interest, and keeps life’s current 
fresh and wholesome by bringing you in such perpetual 
contact with all the spring of youthful liveliness. I should 
say, have your pupils a good deal with you, and be as familiar 
with them as you possibly can. I did this continually more 
and more before I left Lai eh am, going to bathe with them, 
leaping, and all other gvmnastic exercises within my capacity, 
and sometimes sailing or rowing with them. Tdrey, I believe, 
always liked it, and I enjoyed it myself like a boy, and found 

myself constantly the better for it.’ 

An old pupil, Mr. Price, bears witness to the conscientious 

work of this period : 

• The most remarkable thing which struck me at once on 
joining the Laleham circle was, the wonderful healthiness of 
tone and feeling which prevailed in it. Everything about me 
I immediately found to be most real ; it was a place where a 
new-comer at once felt that a great and earnest work was 
going forward. Dr. Arnold’s great power as a private tutor 
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resided in this, that he gave such an intense earnestness to 
life. Every pupil was made to feel that there was a work for 
him to do—that his happiness as well as his duty Jay in doing 
that work well. Hence an indescribable zest was com¬ 
municated to a young man’s feelings about life ; a strange 
joy came over him on discovering that he had the means of 
being useful, and thus of being happy; and a deep respect 
and ardent attachment sprang up towards him who h id taught 
him thus to value life and his own self, and his work and 
mission in this world. All this was founded on the breadth 
and comprehensiveness of Arnold’s character, as well as its 
striking truth and reality; on the unfeigned regard he had for 
work of all kinds, and the sense he had of its value both for 
the complex aggregate of society and the growth and perfection 
of the individual. Thus, pupils of the most different natures 
were keenly stimulated; none felt that he was left out, or that, 
because he was not endowed with large powers of mind, there 
was no sphere open to him in the honourable pursuit of use¬ 
fulness. 

The study of philology and history engaged his attention 
while at Laleham. He also employed himself on a lexicon 
of Thucydides, an edition of this author, with notes, Latin and 
English, a short history of Greece, and several articles for the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitans The reading of Niebuhr’s 
History of Rome , he said, * opened wide before my eyes the 
extent of my own ignorance,’ and lie resolved to delay any 
independent work on this subject until he had studied the 
new field of inquiry suggested to him. A volume of his 
sermons, which had been preached in the parish church of 
Laleham, was published in 1828, and met with a favourable 
reception. In the preface he explained the aim of the sermons 
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as being 4 to bring the great principles of the gospel home to the 
hearts and practices of my own countrymen in my own time, 
and particularly to those of my own station in society, with 
whose sentiments and language 1 am naturally most familiar 
and for this purpose I have tried to write in such a style as 
might he used in real life, in serious conversation with our 
friends, or with those who asked our advice, in the language, 
in short, of common life, and applied to the cases of common 
life*, but ennobled anel strengthened by those principles and 
feelings which are to be found only in the gospel.’ This 
volume is regarded by Dean Stanley, lbs biographer, as the 
best introduction to all his later works, and as among the first 
real attempts to break through the conventional phraseology 
with which English preaching had been long encumbered. 

The head-mastership of Rugby becoming vacant in August 
1827. by the resignation of Dr. Wocll, Arnold, although 
comin" late amongst the list of applicants, became a candidate. 
His testimonials were read last amongst those of the numerous 
candidates; one letter from Dr. Hawkins predicted that if 
Arnold were elected to the head-mastership of Rugby, he 


would change the face of education in 
He was elected in December 1S27. 


English public schools. 
Writing to the Rev. F. 


C. Blackstonc, he says: ‘It would be foolish to talk of the 
deep love that I bear to Lalcham, and the wrench which it 
will be to part from it; but this is quite consistent with a lively 
interest in Rugby. . . . May God grant that I may labour 
with an entire confidence in Him, and with none in myself 
without Him.’ And to the Rev. John Tucker he wrote : ‘The 


Rugby prospect I contemplate with a very strong interest; the 
work I am not afraid of if I get my proper exercise; but I 
want absolute play like a boy, and neither riding nor walking 
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will make up for my lea ping-pole and gallows, and bathing, 
when the youths used to go with me, and 1 felt completely for 
the time a boy as they were. It is this entire relaxation. I 
think, at intervals, such again as my foreign tours have afforded, 
that gives me so keen an appetite for my work at other times, 
and has enabled me to go through it not only with no fatigue, 
but with a sense of absolute pleasure’ Entering upon his 
work with whole-heartedness, his vigorous and upright charac¬ 
ter impressed itself upon every department of the school and 
upon its pupils; the ultimate aim of all his teaching being to 
train them up to become Christian men, ‘ whose age did not 
prevent their faults from being sins, or their excellences from 
being noble and Christian %'irtues—whose situation did not of 
itself make the application of Christian principles to their 
daily lives an impracticable vision.’ The education given was 
not based upon religion, but was itself religious. ‘ It was felt,’ 
says his biographer, ‘ that he had the power, in which so many 
teachers have been deficient, of saying what he did mean, and 
of not saying what he did not mean—the power of doing what 
was right, and speaking what was true, and thinking what was 
good, independently of any professional or conventional notions 
that so to act, speak, or think, was becoming or expedient' 
The reforms which he carried out, and his method of education, 
are arranged by his biographer under the divisions of the 
general discipline of the school, the system of instruction, the 
chapel services, and his own personal intercourse and influence. 

Punishment was kept as much as possible in the background 
in the higher part of the school; he endeavoured instead, by 
kindness and encouragement, to attract the 1 good and noble 
feelings of those with whom he had to deaL’ He stated the 
matter thus : 
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i lie beau-ideal of school discipline with regard to young 
boys would seem to be this, that whilst corporeal punishment 
was retained on principle as fitly answering to and marking the 
naturally inferior state of boyhood, and therefore as conveying 
no peculiar degradation to persons in such a state, we should 
cherish and encourage to the utmost all attempts made by the 
several boys, as individuals, to escape from the natural punish¬ 
ment of their age by rising above its naturally low tone of 
principle.* 

Flogging lie mostly confined to grave offences, to lying, 
drinking, or habitual idleness. The sight of a knot of vicious 
boys gathered round the school-house fire, made him think 
that lie saw the devil in the midst of them. His great anxiety 
was to have ‘infused into a society of boys such elements as, 
without being too dissimilar to coalesce thoroughly with the 
rest, shall yet he so superior as to raise the character of the 
whole.’ He looked to the governing power, and to the 
influence of the highest class in the school, for securing control 
over the younger scholars. He would seriously address them 
thus alter m ikmg a few remarks on their work in the lessons * 
‘Speaking to you, as to young men who can enter into what 
I say, I wish you to feel that you have another duty to per¬ 
form, holding the situation that you do in the school; of the 
importance of this I wish you all to feel sensible, and of the 
enormous influence you possess, in ways in which we cannot, 
for good or for evil, on all below you; and I wish you to see 
fully how many and great are the opportunities offered to you 
here of doing good—good, too, of lasting benefit to yourselves 
as well as to others; there is no place where you will find 
better opportunities for some time to come, and you will then 
have reason to look back to your life here with the greatest 
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pleasure. You will soon find, when you change your life here 
for that at the universities, how very few in comparison they 
are there, however willing you may then be,—at any rate 
during the first part of your life there. That there is good 
working in the school I most fully believe, and we cannot 
feel too thankful for it; iu many individual instances, in 
different parts of the school, I have seen the change from evil 
to good—to mention instances would of course be wrong. 

I he state of the school is a subject of congratulation to us all, 
but only so far as to encourage us to increased exertions; and 
I am sure we ought all to feel it a subject of most sincere 

thankfulness to God; but we must not stop here_we must 

exert ourselves with earnest prayer to God for its continuance. 
And what I have often said before I repeat now : what we must 
look for here is, first, religious and moral principle; secondly, 
gentlemanly conduct; thirdly, intellectual ability.' 

He had entered on his work convinced that ‘ the first, 
second, and third duty of a schoolmaster is to get rid of un¬ 
promising subjects,’ and until this was done a great public 
school, he believed, would never be what it might be, and 
what it ought to be. He endeavoured to make the school 
work really a religious work, and introduced a prayer before 
the first lesson in the sixth form. He had little regard for 
mere cleverness aside from goodness. A plodding boy was 
always encouraged by him. ‘ If there be one thing on earth,’ 
he said, ‘which is truly admirable, it is to see Gods wisdom 
blessing an inferiority of natural powers, when they have been 
honestly, truly, and zealously cultivated.’ He maintained 
from the beginning that classical studies should be the basis 
of intellectual teaching. It was not knowledge, but the means 
of gaming knowledge, which he had to teach. He was the 
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first Englishman, says his biographer, who drew attention in 
our public schools to the historical, political, and philosophical 
value of philology and of the ancient writers, as distinguished 
from the mere verbal criticism and elegant scholarship of the 
last century. The study of modern history, modern languages, 
and mathematics, were by him first incorporated into the work 
of the school. It was his practice to teach by questioning, 
and he seldom gave information unless the recipient was 
prepared to receive it. Of younger boys he said: * It is a 
great mistake to think that they should understand all they 
learn ; for Clod has ordered that in youth the memory should 
act vigorously, independent of the understanding—whereas 
a man cannot usually recollect a thing unless he understands 
it.’ For himself, he felt the necessity of being perpetually 
learning, and of the necessity of keeping above the level of 
his scholars. In his Scripture lessons he showed that lie held 
fresh views of our Lord’s life and death, ‘ his rich mind filled 
up the naked outline of the gospel history, to him the most 
interesting fad that has ever happened—as real, as exciting as 
any recent event in modern history of which the actual effects 
are visible.' In the school chapel he displayed dignity, 
simplicity, and manliness of devotion, while performing the 
chapel service. His preaching had a powerful effect on the 
boys assembled. ‘ His very presence,’ says his biographer, 
in speaking of his private influence, ‘seemed to create a new 
spring of health and vigour within them, and to give to life 
an interest and an elevation which remained with them long 
after they had left him.’ With regard to his own work, he 
said ; ‘ I suppose the desirable feeling to entertain is always 
to expect to succeed, and never think that you have 
succeeded.’ 
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The life and welfare of the nation was to him an individual 
thing, so intensely interested was he in the advance of political 
and social reform. * He was an idoloclast,' said Archdeacon 
Hare, * at once zealous and fearless in demolishing the reign¬ 
ing idols, and at the same time animated with a reverent love 
for the ideas which those idols carnalize and stifle/ He had 
a rare facility of turning spare time to account, and readily 
mastered the contents of any book before him. His love of 
history grew upon him, and historical characters and events 
were to him great realities. He was himself strongest in the 
political department of history; he felt the greatest delight in 
studying the history of Greece and Rome. He was first led to 
the study of the history of Rome, which in some degree he felt 
to be the history of the world, by the personal regard for and 
the encouragement received from Niebuhr and Chevalier 
Bunsen. Three volumes of his projected history of Rome 

were issued, when it was broken off by his death at the end of 
the second Punic War. 

His life at home, in his study or in the private circle, was 
cheerful, free, and unconstrained. ■ His biographer speaks of 
the ‘almost awful happiness of his domestic life.' He was 
father, guide, general referee, and play-fellow amongst his 
children. His intercourse with the poor was also manly and 
unaffected. ‘ I never knew such an humble man as the doctor,’ 
said the parish clerk at Laleham \ 1 he comes and shakes us 
by the hand as if lie was one of us.* Phis was also true in his 
life, during his latter years, at Fox How, a small estate between 
Rydal and Ambleside, which he purchased in 1832, with the 
view of forming a retreat should he retire from school, or to 
his family in case of his death. * I feel/ he said, ‘ that I love 
Middlesex and Westmoreland, but I care nothing for Warwick- 
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shire, and am in it like a plant sunk in the ground in a pot; 
my roots never strike beyond the pot.’ 

Deeply interested in the state of the country, a gloom was 
cast over his spirit by the rural disturbances of 1830, by the 
agitation connected with the Reform Bill, and by the visitation 
of cholera in 1831-32. * I cannot understand,’ he said, speak¬ 

ing of the duty of the clergy in this connection, ‘ what is the 
good of a national Church if it be not to Christianize the 
nation, and introduce the principles of Christianity into men’s 
social and civil relations, and expose the wickedness of that 
spirit which maintains the game laws, and in agriculture and 
trade seems to think that there is no such sin as covetousness, 
and that if a man is not dishonest, he has nothing to do but 
to make all the profit of his capital that he can.’ 

The following important communication regarding the pub¬ 
lications of the ‘Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know¬ 
ledge,’ contains his views as to the proper conduct of such 
an enterprise. It was a matter of great regret afterwards to 
Charles Knight, that these communications had not been 
placed in his hands while superintending the Society's publi¬ 
cations : 

1 1 am not wishing to see the Society’s tracts turned into 
sermons—far less to see them intermeddle in what are strictly 
theological controversies; but I am sure that, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Unitarians, all Christians have a common ground 
in all that is essential in Christianity, and beyond that I never 
wish to go; and it does seem to me as forced and unnatural 
in us now to dismiss the principles of the gospel and its great 
motives from our consideration—as is done habitually, for 
example, in Miss Edgeworth’s books—as it is to fill our pages 
with Hebraisms, and to write and speak in the words and 
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style of the Bible. The slightest touches of Christian principle 
and Christian hope in the Society’s biographical and historical 
articles, would be a sort of living salt to the whole; and would 
exhibit that union, which 1 never will consent to think unat¬ 
tainable, between goodness and wisdom—between everything 
that is manly, sensible, and free, and everything that is pure 
and self-denying, and humble, and heavenly.* 

‘ There was a show of reason,’ he said, ‘ in excluding Chris¬ 
tianity from the plan of the Society’s works, so long as they 
avowedly confined themselves to science or to intellectual 
instruction ; but in a paper intended to improve its readers 
morally , to make men better and happier, as well as better 
informed, surely neutrality with regard to Christianity is 
virtually hostility.’ * For myself,’ he adds, 1 I am well aware 
of my own insignificance; but if there were no other objection 
to the Penny Magazine assuming a decidedly Christian tone 
than mere difficulties of execution, I would most readily offer 
my best services, such as they are, to the Society, and would 

r 

endeavour to furnish them regularly with articles of the kind 
that I desire. My occupations here are so engrossing, that 
it would be personally very inconvenient to me to do so; and 
I am not so absurd as to think my offer of any value, except 
in the single case of a practical difficulty existing as to finding 
a writer, should the principle itself be approved of. I am fully 
convinced that if the Penny Magazine were decidedly and 
avowedly Christian, many of the clergy throughout the kingdom 
would be most delighted to assist its circulation by every 
means in their power. For myself, I should think that I could 
not do too much to contribute to the support of what would 
then be so great a national blessing; and I should beg to be 
allowed to otter ^50 annually towards it, so long as my 
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remaining in my present situation enables me to gratify my 
inclinations to that extent’ 

An attempt of his own to set up a weekly newspaper, The 
Englishman s Register , more fully to carry out his views, was 
not successful It led, however, to his sending several com¬ 
munications, bearing on the main causes of social distress in 
England, to Mr, Platt, editor of the Sheffield Courant. 

The following is a loving sketch of his sister Susannah 
Arnold, who died at Laleham, 20th August 1852, after twenty 
years’ trouble from spinal complaint : 

‘ I must conclude with a more delightful subject—my most 
dear and blessed sister. I never saw a more perfect instance 
of the spirit of power and of love, and of a sound mind ; 
intense love, almost to the annihilation of selfishness—a daily 
martyrdom lor twenty years, during which she adhered to her 
early-formed resolution of never talking about herself; thought¬ 
ful about the very pins and ribands of my wife's dress, about 
the making of a doll’s cap for a child—but of herself, save 
only as regarded her ripening in all goodness, wholly thought¬ 
less ; enjoying everything lovely, graceful, beautiful, high- 
minded, whether in Clods works or man’s, with the keenest 
relish ; inheriting the earth to the very fulness of the promise, 
though never leaving her crib, nor changing her posture ; and 
preserved through the very valley of the shadow of death, 
from all fear or impatience, or from every cloud of impaired 
reason, which might m.r the beauty of Christ's Spirit’s glorious 
work. May Cod grant that I might come but within one 
hundred degrees of her place in glory ! ’ 

The political agitation for reform in 1832 taking the shape 
of a cry for Church reform, he issued a pamphlet on The 
Principles of Church Reform . ‘ Most earnestly do I wish to 
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sec the Establishment reformed,’ he said, ‘at once, for the 
sake of its greater security and its greater perfection; but 
whether reformed or not, may God in His mercy save us from 
the calamity of seeing it destroyed.’ Its publication created 
a sensation, and within six months of its issue it passed through 
four editions. To the Edinburgh Review of 1836 he con- 
tributed an article on ‘The Oxford Malignats,’ which was a 
strong condemnation of the opinions and the conduct of the 
High Church party. He accepted a fellowship in the senate 
of the new London University, which was offered to him by 
Mr. Spring Rice, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1835. 
Three years afterwards he retired, owing to some difference 
amongst the members upon the principle of voluntary examina¬ 
tions. In 1838 his summer tours to the Continent were 
resumed with great benefit to his health, and in the same year 
he lectured before the Mechanics’ Institute at Rugby on the 
divisions of knowledge. Two sermons on prophecy, with 
notes, were published during the same year. The Chartist dis¬ 
turbances of 1839-40 moved him deeply. ‘ it fills me,' he said, 
‘ with astonishment to see anti-slavery and missionary societies 
so busy with the ends of the earth, and yet all the worst evils 
of slavery and of heathenism are existing among ourselves.’ 
His favourite expression at this time was, ‘ The bitterest of 
all griefs, to see clearly and yet he able to do nothing.’ His 
sermons published from time to time palpitate with the life of 
the time. Again, in 1841, his spirit was roused against the 
Oxford school of theology. ‘ It is because my whole mind and 
soul repose with intense satisfaction on the truths taught by 
St. John and St. Paul that I abhor the Judaism of the New- 
manites; it is because I so earnestly desire the revival of the 
Church that I abhor die doctrine of the priesthood.’ 
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rhc >' c:ir lS 4 * opened with an unusual mortality amongst 
Ins scholars—one of his colleagues and seven of his pupils had 
died during the first quarter. During his stay at Fox How. 
Lord Melbourne offered him the Regius Professorship of 
Modern History at Oxford, vacant by the death of Dr. Nares. 
His inaugural lecture was delivered on the 2d of December. 

I his inaugural lecture was a definition of History in general, of 
modern history in particular ; the eight lectures which followed 
were an expansion of this definition. 

During the last year of his life the ordinary routine of his 
work was interrupted by his lectures at Oxford. Privately be 
was busy writing his Roman history ; his lecture on Gregory 
die Great had also been occupying his thoughts, lie had also 
begun to make final arrangements for an edition of St Paul’s 
L pi sties. About six weeks before his death he explored the 
field of Naseby with Thomas Carlyle, who, on leaving his 
house at Rugby, expressed the wish that it might ‘ long con¬ 
tinue to be what was to him one of the rarest sights in the 
world—a temple of industrious peace.’ 

On the 5th of June his last and farewell sermon was given 
in the chapel to the boys. The succeeding week was crowded 
with examination work and the general winding up of the 
school business. On the Saturday morning previous to his 
death he was engaged in examining some of the boys in 
Ranke’s History of the Popes. Prizes were distributed to the 
boys before their dispersion, and he took leave of those who 
would not be returning after the holidays. At nine o’clock in 
the evening was a supper to the boys of the sixth form, given 
at his own house, when he appeared lively and cheerful. Then 
the school business was over. Between five and six o’clock 
on Sunday morning he awoke with a sharp pain across his 
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chest, the symptoms increased, and medical aid was called in. 
He continued in ejaculatory prayer, suffering a good deal, and 
just before eight o’clock he breathed his last He was buried 
on the following Friday. he shock to his immediate circle 
of friends, and to his pupils, was overwhelming. Most of the 
periodicals of 1842, ’43, ’44, of all shades of opinion, had a 
notice of his death. A public subscription, set on foot after 
his death, was devoted in the first place to the erection of a 
monument to him in Rugby Chapel, the remainder of the pro¬ 
ceeds to be devoted to the foundation of scholarships at 
Rugby and Oxford, 




EDWARD IRVING . 

HE father of the ‘celebrated' Irving was a tanner in 
Annan, his mother was the daughter of a landed 
proprietor in the same neighbourhood, their peace¬ 
ful home ‘standing midway between the homely re¬ 
finements of the Dumfriesshire manses and the rude profusion 
of the Annandale farms.’ Edward was the second son, and born 
on the 4th of August 1792, in a small house near the old town- 
cross of Annan. The squint which afterwards marred the 
symmetry of his countenance, is said to have been occasioned 
by lying in his wooden cradle with one side of his face turned 
towards the light of the long window in his mother's bed¬ 
chamber. When of age lie attended a dame school, and after¬ 
wards the Annan Academy, the same school at which Thomas 
Carlyle, from Ecclefechan, was afterwards a pupil Irving at 
school did not distinguish himself in any especial way, and 
was perhaps more famous for feats of swimming, walking, row¬ 
ing, climbing, and every kind of out-of-door exercise. His 
school education at Annan was over when thirteen years of age, 
when he began his studies at Edinburgh University. His 
elder brother, John, accompanied him to town, where he 
intended to study medicine. He took his degree when seven¬ 
teen years of age, in April 1S09. His miscellaneous reading 
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during his college term was very varied, from Hooker's works 
to the Arabian Nights and Ossian’s poems. 

in 1S10, on the recommendation of Sir John Leslie and 
Professor Christison, he received the appointment to a school 
at Haddington, seeking thus, as many other Scotch students 
have done, to assist himself while passing through the college. 
He acted as tutor for a time to a daughter of Dr. Welsh of 
Haddington. After two years of teaching at Haddington he 
was promoted to the mastership of a newly-founded academy 
at Kirkcaldy. His preliminary studies over, he was licensed 
to preach by the Presbytery' of Kirkcaldy in June 1815. 

A humorous description of his first sermon is given by a 
friend: ‘The “hail toun,” profoundly critical and much in¬ 
terested, turned out to hear him ; even his ancient teachers, 
with solemn brows, came out to sit on judgment on Edward’s 
sermon. A certain excitement of interest, unusual to that 
humdrum atmosphere, thrilled through the building. When 
the sermon was in full current, some incautious movement of 
the young preacher tilted aside the great Bible, and the sermon 
itself, that direful “ paper ” which Scotch congregations hold in 
high despite, dropped out bodily and fluttered down upon the 
precentor’s desk underneath. A perfect rustle of excitement 
ran through the church. Here was an unhoped for crisis t 
What would the neophyte do now! The young preacher 
calmly stooped his great figure over the pulpit, grasped the 
manuscript as it lay, broadways, crushed it up in his great 
hand, thrust it into a pocket, and went on as fluently as before. 
I here does not exist a congregation in Scotland which that act 
would not have taken by storm. His success was triumphant. 
I o criticise a man so visibly independent of “ the paper 5 would 
have been presumption indeed.' 
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He afterwards acted as assistant to Dr. Chalmers in Glasgow 
lor three years, when he received a unanimous call to a 
Presbyterian chapel in Cross Street, Hatton Garden, which he 
accepted. Previous to receiving this call he had been offered 
a charge in Kingston, Jamaica, but this he was dissuaded by 
his relatives from accepting. An empty church was speedily 
filled, and the rank, fashion, and talent of the time were all 
represented in his crowded audiences. Che chapel, which at 
his arrival did not count more than fifty hearers, had, at the 
end of three months, fifteen hundred applicants for sittings. 
A new church was built in Regent Square, capable of accom¬ 
modating at least two thousand persons. His successor, the 
Rev. James Hamilton, D.I)., lias given a graphic sketch of 
Irving: 

‘ t owards this hot and hazy capital was tending, during the 
dog-days of 1822, a genial and magnificent spirit, such as is 
rarely found amongst the sons of men. No mere spirit, how¬ 
ever. for the eye was met by a splendid colossus, which towered 
head and shoulders above Cockaigne. He was a preacher, 
lie regarded himself as a messenger from the living God to 
dying but immortal men; and there was nothing which any 
preacher had ever been—Luther, Chrysostom, the Baptist— 
but in the name of his God he believed that lie might venture 
and with the help of his God repeat With a great forthgoing 
towards the common people, he did not despair ot standing 
before kings; and he liked to entertain as a possible con¬ 
summation the prospect of martyrdom. Loyal to God, he was 
impatient at the scanty justice which the truths of God—all 
save some two or three—receive at the hands of the modern 


ministry; and reverential towards the past, his contemplation 
of Christianity as it existed in his Albigensian and covenanting 
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forefathers made him disdainful of the cozy, self-coddling ways 
of modern professorship. It is a great thing to have life, and 
to have it more abundantly. Superior insight makes a cold 
nature cynical ; it only made Edward Irving an idealist. With 
a physical overflow, which in its prodigal excess courted toil 
and feared no exhaustion, he had a heart which held the whole 
of London. Accepting the call of his fifty Caledonians as an 
invitation from the united million, on a high spring-tide of 
hope and gratitude he flowed in upon the capital, and in proud 
consciousness of the wealth which could enrich it, at once 
began to unlade his argosy. It did not matter that London 
was out of town, or that Hatton Garden was a name unknown 
in the haunts of fashion; He who had given him his talents 
and his commission had also given him an open letter of 
introduction to all mankind, and, confident in their goodwill, 
and assuming their actual presence, he instantly began. 

* Before going southwards he had mentioned to a friend 
Ins great desire to make a demonstration for a higher style 
of Christianity, something more magnanimous, more heroical 
than this age afiects. The purpose was in keeping not only 
with his exalted conception of the Christian character, but 
with the grandeur of his own spirit; and with a little more 
practical wisdom, the effect, which was for the moment unpre¬ 
cedented, might have endured to this day. By bringing out 
the fulness of the boundless, all-embracing Bible, and by 
carrying hearers who had hitherto rested in texts right into the 
i r ;■ is which these texts contain, he relieved evangelism from 
the reproach of intellectual poverty; and whilst extorting 
from many minds their first homage to the gospel, he made 
others as if under his leadership they could start afresh and go 
on to perfection. And he himself went grandly. Living in 
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the presence of the Iving of kings, and never for a moment 
forgetting ins high calling, his heating \\as august, and from 
before the steps of his straightforward faith mountains and 
sveamine-trees were removed. And whilst walking with God 
thus lustily, it was a marvellous fund of loving-kindness which 
he carried forth among his fellow-men. Taking the little 
children in his arms, and blessing them as no one had ever 
done since his Master said, “ Let them come unto me cast- 
in" the spell of his own transcendentalism over commonplace 
people, and leaving them thenceforward on a higher level. 

< Looking to the gifted men who crowded to his church, 
and who from his profuse, suggestive sermons received new 
germs of thought, as from his valiant, outspoken faith they 
derived new impressions of Divine realities, for the first three 
or four years it was an unprecedented ministry. At last, 
yicldin ,T partly to his own excursive instincts, partly to the 
temptation to tell some new tiling to an excited throng, uho 
returned Sunday after Sunday expecting a new sensation, 
historical themes like ]ohn the Baptist were exchanged lor 
prophecy, and speculations regarding the source of the Saviour’s 
sinlessness, such as racked Oriental ingenuity in the early 
ages, took the place of the lively oracles. The higher that 
the speculation soared, and the farther behind that it left the 
personal and the practical, the better it suited that class of 
hearers who think nothing so tiresome as the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Ten Commandments; and the wilder that it 
grew the more it was enjoyed by those devotees who mistake 
for pious feelings a sort cf spiritual galvanism. Such persons 
now became Irving's inner circle. They closed around him 
and appropriated him, they shut out friends who were not the 
les;, affectionate because they were sober-minded ; and sur- 
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rounded by a coterie of charlatans and moonshiny mystics, 
visionary men and hysterical women, who domineered and 
flattered by turns, nothing remained but to drift helplessly on 
in the dizzy, imperious vortex. The buoy which good sense 
flung in to his rescue he hurled back with disdain; and when, 
with the tear in its eye, ancient friends!)ip held out its hand, 
the offer was tearfully declined. Sermons were preached on 
the restoration to the Church of miraculous gifts, and weird 
prayer-meetings were held in the dark, cold mornings, followed 
by strange colloquies and expoundings throughout the day, 
till the natural upshot was that outburst of “tongues” which, 
in the words of Carlyle, brought “ Bedlam and chaos” into the 
new church in Regent Square.’ 

A charge of heresy was brought against Irving at a meeting 
of the Presbytery of London, 20th November 1830. Among 
other religious extravagances which he had introduced, was 
that of speaking in unknown tongues, which had originated 
among some females in Glasgow, and which had been trans¬ 
ferred to his own church. The finding of the presbytery being 
against him, the trustees of the church in Regent Square 
deposed him in 1S32. He was deposed from the ministry by 
the Presbyter)' of Annan in 1833. Irving caught cold on 
a journey to Scotland, which developed into consumption; 
he died on the evening of Sunday, 6th December 1834, 
and was buried in the crypt of Glasgow Cathedral. Irving 
was married, on the 13th October 1S23, to Miss Isabella 
Martin, one of his old pupils, and a daughter of the parish 
minister of Kirkcaldy. She proved in every sense a worthy 
helpmate for him, and his letters to her during her absence 
from home are as full of spiritual wisdom and affectionate 
tenderness as those ol Charles Kingsley. i he best sources 
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of information 
Irving by Mrs. 


about the life of Edward Irving are the Life oj 
Oliphant, and Carlyle’s Reminiscences, 


THOMAS CARL VUE ON Til E DEATH OF EDWARD IRVING. 


t his man was appointed a Christian priest, and strove 
with the whole force that was m him to be it. 1 o be it—in 
a time of tithe controversy, encyclopsedism, Catholic rent, 
philanthropisin, and the revolution of three days I He might 
have been so many things; not a speaker only, but a doer ; 
the leader of hosts of men. For his head, when the Iog- 
Babylon had not yet obscured it, was of strong, far-searching 
insight; his very enthusiasm was sanguine, not atrabiliar; he 
was so loving, full of hope, so simple-hearted, and made all 
that approached him his. A giant lorce of activity was in the 
man ; speculation was accident, not nature. Chivalry, adven¬ 
turous field-life of the old Border, and a far nobler sort than 
that, ran in his blood. There was in him a courage, dauntless 
not pugnacious, hardly fierce, by no possibility ferocious; as 
of the generous war-horse, gentle in its strength, yet that 
laughs at the shaking of the spear. But, above all, be what 
lie might, to be a reality was indispensable for him. In his 
simple Scottish circle, the highest form of manhood attainable 
or known was that of Christian ; the highest Christian was the 
teacher of such. Irving s lot was cast. I or the foray-spears 
were all rusted into earth there ; Annan Castle had become a 
town hall ; and prophetic Knox had sent tidings thither— 
prophetic Knc\, and, alas, also sceptic Hume; and, as the 
natural consequence, diplomats Dundas! In such mixed 
incongruous clement had the young soul to grow. . . . 

4 The first time 1 saw Irving was six-and-twenty years ago, 
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in his native town, Annan, ile was fresh from KdinUugh 
with college prizes, high character and promise; he had come 
to see our schoolmaster, who had also been his. YVc heard 
of famed professors, of high matters classical, mathematical, 
a whole wonderland of knowledge; nothing but joy, health, 
hopefulness without end, looked out from the blooming young 
man. The last time 1 saw him was three months ago, in 
London. Friendliness still beamed in his eyes, but now from 
amid unquiet fire; his face was flaccid, wasted, unsound; 
hoary as with extreme age; he was trembling over the brink 
of the grave. Adieu, thou first friend; adieu, while this 
confused twilight of existence lasts ! Might we meet where 
twilight has become day ! 


EDWARD IRVING, BY GEORGE GILFf LEAN. 

What a life his had been ! Short, if years are the only 
measurement of time; but long, it time lie computed by the 
motion of the higher stars of thoughts, feelings, and sorrows 1 
His life, too, was a strangely-blended one. It was made up of 
%iolent contrasts, contradictions, and vicissitudes. At college 
his career was triumphant; he carried all easily before him. 
Then, after he obtained license, came two great reverses— 
unpopularity as a preacher, and, if general report be credited, 
a love-disappointment. He was discouraged by these to the 
extent of preparing to leave his native land, and undertake the 
duties of a missionary to the heathen. In this case he would 
probably have perished early, and his fame had been confined 
to the corner of an obituary in a missionary magazine. Then 
in a moment—whether fortunate or unfortunate, how shall we 
decide?—Chalmers heard him preach, and got him appointed 
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as his colleague ill Glasgow. Then London rose up towel- 
come him, as one man, and his pulpit became a throne of 
power, reminding you of what Knox’s was in Edinburgh in 
the sixteenth century. Not since that lion-hearted man of 


God had thundered to nobles and maids of honour, to senators 
and queens, had any preacher in Britain such an audience to 
command and such power to command it as Irving. There 
were princes of the blood, laches high 111 honour and place, 
ministers of state, celebrated senators, orators, and philo¬ 


sophers, poets, critics, and distinguished members of the bar 
and of the Church, all jostled together into one motley yet 
magnificent mass, less to listen and criticise, than to prostrate 
themselves before the one heroic' and victorious man , for it 
seemed rather a hero of chivalry than a di\ine who came for¬ 
ward Sabbath after Sabbath to uplift the buckler of faith, and 
to wield the sword of the Spirit. The speaker was made for 
the audience, the man for the hour. In Glasgow he was an 
eagle in a cage; men saw strength, but strength imprisoned 
and embarassed. In London he found a lice atmosphere, 


and eves worthy of beholding his highest flight. It was a 
flight prompted by enthusiasm, sustained by sj inpathy, accele¬ 
rated by ambition, and consecrated by Christian earnestness. 
There might be indeed a slight or even a strong tinge of 
vanity mingled with his appearances, but it was not the vanity 
of a fribble, it was rather that of a child. It was but skin 
deep, and did not affect the simplicity, enthusiasm, and love 
of truth which were the bases of his character and of his elo¬ 
quence. His auditors felt that this was no mouthing, ranting, 
strutting actor, but a great good man, speaking trom a lull 
intellect and a warm heart; and that it he had, and knew that 


lie had, a strange 


and striking personal presence, and a fine 
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deep voice thoroughly under his management, and which he 
wielded with all the skill of an artist, that was not his fault. 
These natural and acquired advantages he could not resign, 
he could not but be aware of, he must use, and he did conse¬ 
crate. What less and what more could he have done ? 

We have heard him so often described by eye-witnesses, 
not to speak of the written pictures of the period, that we may 
venture on a sketch of a Sabbath during his palmy days in 
the Caledonian Chapel. You go a full hour before eleven, 
and find that you are not too early. Having forced your way 
with difficulty into the interior, you find yourself in a nest of 
celebrities. The chapel is small, but almost every person of 
note or notoriety in London has squeezed him or herself into 
one part or another of it. There shine the fine open glossy 
brow and speaking face of Canning. i here you see the small 
shrimp-like form of Wilberforce, the dusky visage of Denman, 
the high Roman nose of Peel, and the stern forehead of 
Plunket There Brougham sits coiled up in his critical might, 
his nose twitching, his chin resting on his hand, his eyes 
retired under the dark lids, his whole bearing denoting eager 
but somewhat curious and sinister expectation. Yonder you 
see an old venerable man with mild placid face and long grey 
hair; it is Jeremy Bentham, coming to hear his own system 
abused as with the tongue of thunder. Near him, note that 
thin spiritual-looking little old individual, with quiet philo¬ 
sophic countenance and large brow ; it is William Godwin, the 
author of Caleb Williams. In a seat behind him sits a yet 
more meagre skeleton of a man, with a pale face, eager eyes, 
dark close-cropped hair and tremulous nervous aspect; it is 
the first of living critics, William Hazlitt, who had ‘ lorgot what 
the inside of a church was like,’ but who has been fair!) dragged 
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mu of his den by the attraction of Irving’s eloquence. At the 
door, and standing, you see a young, short, stout person, carry¬ 
ing his head high, with round face, large eyes, and careless 
s< hoolhoy bearing ; it is Macaulay, on furlough from Cambridge, 
where he is as yet a student, but hopes soon to be equal with 
the proudest in all that crowded Caledonian Chapel. And in 
a corner of the church, Coleridge—the mighty wizard, with 
more knowledge and more genius under that one white head 
than is to be found in the whole of the bright assembly—looks 
with dim nebulous eyes upon the scene, which seems to him 
rather a swimming vision than a solid reality. And then 
besides, there are belted earls, and feathered duchesses, and 
bishops not a few, and one or two of the Guelphic race included 
in a throng which has not been equalled for brilliance in 
Condon since Uurke, Fox, and Sheridan stood up in West¬ 
minster Hall, as the three accusing spirits of Warren Hastings. 

For nearly half an hour the audience has been fully assembled, 
and has maintained, on the whole, a decent gravity and com¬ 
posure. Eleven o'clock strikes, and ait official appears, bearing 
the Bible in his hands, and thus announcing the approach of 
the preacher. Ludicrous as might in other circumstances 
seem the disparity between the forerunner and the coming 
man, his appearance is welcomed by the rustle and commotion 
which pass through the assembly, as if by a unanimous cheer— 
a rustle which is instantly succeeded by deep silence, as, slowly 
and majestically, Edward Irving advances, mounts—not with 
the quick hasty step of Chalmers, but with a measured and 
dignified pace, as if to some solemn music heard by his ear 
alone—the stairs of the pulpit, and, lifting the Psalm-book, 
calmly confronts that splendid multitude. The expression of 
his bearing while he does this is very peculiar ; it is not that 
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of fear, not that of deference, still less is it that of impertinence. 


anger, or contempt It is simply the took of a man who says 
internally, ‘I am equal to this occasion and to this assembly, 
in the dignity and power of my own intellect and nature, and 
more than equal to it, in the might of my Master, and in the 
grandeur and truth of my message.’ lire he proceeds to open 
the Psalm-book, mark his stature and his face? lie is a son 
of Anak in height, and his symmetry and apparent strength 
are worthy of his stature. His complexion is iron grey, his 
hair is parted at the foretop, and hangs in sable masses down 
his temples, his eye has a squint which rather adds to than 


detracts from the general effect, and his whole aspect is 
spiritual, earnest, Titanic; yea, that of a Titan among Titans 

_a Boanerges among the sons of thunder. He gives out the 

psalm,—perhaps it is his favourite psalm, the twenty-ninth,— 
and as he reads it, his voice seems the echo of the ‘ Lord’s 


voice upon the waters,’ so deep and far-rolling arc the crashes 
of its sound. It sinks, too, ever and anon into soft and solemn 


cadences, so that you hear in it alike the moan and the roar, 
and feel both the pathos and the majesty of the thunderstorm. 
'Then he reads a portion of Scripture, selecting probably, from 
a fine instinctive sense of contrast, the twenty-third psalm, or 
some other of the sweeter of the Hebrew hymns, to give relief 
to the grandeurs that have passed or that are at hand. Then 
he says, ‘ Let us pray/ not as a mere formal preliminary, but 
because he really wishes to gather up all the devotional feeling 
of his hearers along with his own, and to present it as a whole 
burnt-offering to Heaven. Then his voice, ‘ like a steam of 
rich distilled perfumes/ rises to God, and you feel as it God 


had blotted out the church around, and the universe above, 
that that voice might obtain immediate entrance to His ear. 
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You at least aru conscious of nothing for a tiinu save the voice 
and the Auditor. ‘ Reverence and lowly prostration are most 
striking,’ it lias been said, ‘ when paid by a lofty intellect, and 
you are reminded of the trees of /he forest clapping their hands 
unto God.’ The prayer over, he announces his text, and 
enters on his theme. The sermon is upon the days of the 
Puritans and the Covenanters, and his blood boils as he 
describes the earnest spirit of their times. He fights over 
again the battles of Drumclog and Both well; he paints the dark 
muirlands, whither the Woman of the Church retired for a 
season to be nourished with blood ; and you seem to be listen¬ 
ing to that wild eloquence which pealed through the wilderness 
and shook the throne of Charles n. Then he turns to the 
contrast between that earnest period and what he thinks our 
light, empty, and profane era, and opens with fearless hand 
the vials of apocalyptic vengeance against it. He denounces 
our 4 political expediencies,’ and Canning smiles across to Peel. 
He speaks of our ‘godless system of ethics and economics,’ 
and Bcntham and Godwin shrug their shoulders in unison. 
He attacks the poetry and the criticism of the age, inserting a 
fierce diatribe against the patrician Byron in the heart of an 
apology for the hapless ploughman Burns ; knocking Southey 
down into the same kennel into which he had plunged Byron ; 
and striking next at the very heart of Cobbett ; and Hazlitt 
bends bis brow into a frown, and you sec a sarcasm (to be 
inserted in the next Liberal) crossing the dusky disc of his 
face. Nay, waxing bolder, and eyeing the peers and the 
peeresses, the orator denounces the * wickedness in high places ’ 
which abounds, and his voice swells into its deepest thunder, 
and his eve assumes its mo>t portentous glare, as he character¬ 
izes the falsehood of courtiers, the hypocrisy of statesmen, the 
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hollowness, licentiousness, and levity oi fashionable life. It is 
Isaiah or Ezekiel over again, uttering their stern yet musical 
and poetic burdens. The language is worthy of the message 
it conveys, not polished, indeed, or smooth, rather rough and 
diffuse withal, but vehement, figurative, and bedropt with 
terrible or tender extracts from the Bible. 


Edward Irving seems to me, as I look back on these years 


with such light as I can cast upon them, to have been the man 
of greatest genius that played his part while they passed over 
the world. I have heard from the lips of one who knew him 
well, that he said, as he paced the college quadrangle in his 
student days: ‘There seems to me to be a new style of preach¬ 
ing possible ; * and of that new style his sermons remain the 
first, last, and only specimen. It is a strange blending oi 


exposition, exhortation, poetry, pathos, and scorn; now in 
lofty speculation, speeding like a meteor high overhead, as 
though it were the forked lighting cleaving at one’s very side 
some hoary erection of human fraud or folly; and now melting 
in the softest tears oi human sympathy. 


A. H. Charter is, U. D. 
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HOMAS CHALMERS, the distinguished Scottish 

divine, was born at Anstruther, in the county of 

Fife, March 17, 1780. During his college careet 

at St. Andrews lie showed a strong liking for the 

study of mathematics, and acted for some time as assistant 

mathematical teacher there. He was ordained minister of 

Kilmany in 1S03. In addition to his labours as a parish 

minister he showed activity in other departments of work. 

He lectured on chemistry in several parts of the country j he 

became an officer in a volunteer corps ; besides publishing a 

work on the resources of the country, and some pamphlets. 

He wrote the article ‘Christianity’ for the Edinburgh Etuyclo - 

pa-dia. The writing of this article impressed his whole nature 

more fully with the power and scope of Christianity. In 1815 

he removed to St. John's Parish, Glasgow, where he worked 

unceasingly for the moral elevation of his parishioners. His 

fame as a preacher and orator was now established. In 1823 

he removed to St. Andrews, as Professor of Moral Philosophy 

in the United College; and in 1828 he was elected Professor 

of Divinity in Edinburgh University. The disruption in the 

Scottish Established Church took place in 1843, with which 

Chalmers was so nobly identified. He died May 30, 1S47. 

The biography of Chalmers was well written by his son-in-law 

1*0 
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Dr. Hanna; there are two brief but excellent biographical 
studies of his life by James Dodds and Dr. Donald 1 raser. 

OR. CHALMERS, BY HUGH MILLER. 

Has the reader ever heard a piece of heavy ordnance fired 
amid the mountains of our country ? First there is the ear- 
stunning report of the piece itself—the prime mover of those 
airy undulations that travel outwards, circle beyond circle, 
towards the far horizon ■ then some hoary precipice that rises 
tall and solemn in the immediate neighbourhood, takes up 
the sound, and it comes rolling back from its rough front in 
thunder, like a giant wave flung far seaward from the rot k 
against which it has broken ; then some more distant hill 
becomes vocal, and then another and another, and anon 
another; and then there is a slight pause, as if all were over 
—the undulations are travelling unbroken along some flit 
moor, or across some expansive lake, or over some deep valley, 
filled, haply, by some long withdrawing arm of the sea ; and 
then the more remote mountains lift up their voices in mys¬ 
terious mutterings, now lower, now louder, now more abrupt, 
anon more prolonged, each as it recedes taking up the tale 
in closer succession to the one that had previously spoken, 
till at length their distinct utterances are lost in one low con¬ 
tinuous sound, that at last dies out amid the shattered peaks 
of the desert wilderness, and unbroken stillness settles over 
the scene, as at first. i hrough a scarce voluntary exercise 
of that faculty of analogy and comparison so natural to the 
human mind, that it converts all the existences of the physical 
world into forms and expressions of the world moral and 

A- 

intellectual, we have oftener than once thought of the pheno¬ 
menon and its attendant results as strikingly representative 
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of effects produced by the death of Chalmers. It is an event 
which has, we find, rendered vocal the echoes of the world ; 
and they are still returning upon us, after measured intervals, 
according to the distances. First, as if from the nearer rocks 
and precipices, they arose from the various towns and cities 
of Scotland that possess their periodicals ; then from the 
great southern metropolis, and the other towns and cities of 
England as if from the hills immediately beyond; from 
Ireland next ; and next from France and Geneva, and the 
European continent generally. And then there was a slight 
pause. The tidings were passing in silence, without meeting 
an intelligent ear on which to fall, across the wide expanse 
of the Atlantic. And then, as if from more distant mountains, 
came the voices of the States, and the colonies, and the West 
Indian Islands. It was no uninteresting task to unrobe from 
their close brown covers, that spake in colour and form of a 
foreign country, the transatlantic journals, and read tribute 
after tribute to the worth and intellectual greatness of the 
departed : and to hear of funeral sermons preached far away, 
on the very verge of the civilised world, amid half-open 
clearings in the vast forest, or in hastily-erected towns and 
villages that but a few twelvemonths before had no existence. 
Nor have all the echoes of the event returned to us even yet. 
They have still to arise from, if we may so express ourselves, 
the more distant peaks of the landscape—from the Eastern 
Indies, Australia, and the antipodes. Every more remote 
echo, while it indicates how great the distance which the 
original undulations have traversed and how wide the area 
which they fill, serves also of necessity to demonstrate the 
far-piercing character and greatness of the event which first 
set them in motion. Pi \ den, in describing the grief occasioned 
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by the death of some august and ' gracious monarch, 1 describes 
it as bounded, with all its greatness and extent, by his own 
dominions : 

* Thus, when some great ami gracious monarch dies. 

Soft whispers first and mournful murmurs rise 
Among the sad attendants ; then the sound 
Soon gathers voice, and spreads the news around 
Through town and country, till the dreadful blast 
Is blown to distant colonics at last.' 

There have been no such limitations to the sorrow for 
Chalmers, The United States and the Continent have 
sympathizing!/ responded—of one mind in this matter, as 
of one blood, with ourselves—to the regrets of Britain and 

the colonies. We have few men left whose names so com- 

■ 

pletely fill the world as that of Chalmers. 

The group of great men to which Thomas Chalmers 
belonged has now well-nigh disappeared. Goldsmith has 
written an ingenious essay to show that the ‘ rise or decline 
of literature is little dependent on man, but results rather 
from the vicissitudes of nature.’ The larger minds, he 
remarks, are not unfrequently ushered into the world in 
groups; and after they ha%'e passed away, there intervene 
wide periods of repose, in which there are only minds of a 
lower order produced, 4 Some ages have been remarkable,’ 
he says, 4 for the production of men of extraordinary stature ; 
others for producing particular animals in great abundance ; 
some for excessive plenty ; others, again, for seemingly cause¬ 
less famine. Nature, which shows herself so very different 
in her visible productions, must surely ditler also from herself 
in the production of minds; and, while she astonishes one 
age with the strength and stature of a Milo or a Maximian, 
may bless another with the wisdom of a I lato or the goodness 
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Of an Antonine.’ In glancing over the history of modern 
Europe, and more especially that of the British empire, civil 
and literary, one can scarce fail to mark a cycle of production 
of this character, which now seems far advanced in its second 
revolution. The seventeenth century was in this country 
peculiarly a period of great men. Cromwell and Shakespeare 
were so'far contemporary, that when, little turned of fifty, 
the poet lay on ids deathbed, the future Lord Protector, then 
a ]ad of seventeen, was riding beside his father, to enter as a 
student the University of Cambridge; and the precocious 
Milton, though still younger, was, we find, quite mature enough 
to estimate the real stature of the giant that had fallen, and 
to deplore his premature death in stanzas destined to lhe 
for ever. And when, in after-life, the one great man sat 
writing, to the dictation of the other, the well-known noble 
letter to Louis in behalf of Continental Protestantism, the 
mathematician Isaac Newton sat ensconced among his old 
books in the garret at Grantham; the metaphysician John 
Locke was engaged at Oxford in his profound cogitation on 
the nature and faculties of mind ; John Bnnyan was a soldier 
of the Commonwealth ; Cowley was studying botany in Kent; 
Butler was pouring forth Ids vast profusion of idea in the 
dwelling of Sir Samuel Luke ; Dryden, at the ripe age of 
twenty-seven, was making his first rude efforts in composition 
in Trinity College; Sir Matthew Hale was administering 
justice in London, and planning his great law works; and, 
though Hampden and Selden were both in their graves at 
the time, the former, had he escaped the fatal shot, would 
still have been in but middle life, and the latter was but foui 
years dead. The group was assuredly a very marvellous one. 
It passed away, however, like all that is of earth; and there 
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arose that other group of men, admirable in their proportion.*, 
but of decidedly lower stature, that all in any degree acquainted 
with English literature recognise as the wits of Queen Anne. 
To this lower but very exquisite grouj*. the Popes, Swifts, 
and Addisons, the Gays, Parnells, and Priors, belong. It 
also passed; and a still lower group arose, with, it is true, a 
solitary Johnson and Burke raising their head and shoulders 
above the crowd, but attaining not, at least in the mass, to the 
stature of their immediate predecessors. And they themselves 
were well aware of their inferiority. Is the reader possessed 
of a copy of Anderson's Poets i From its chronological 
arrangement, it illustrates very completely the progress of 
that first great cycle of production from the higher to the 
lower minds to which we refer ; and with the works of the 
Jenyns, the Whiteheads, the Cottons, and the Black locks, 
the collection closes. And then the cycle, as if the moving 
spring had been suddenly wound up to its original rigidity, 
begins anew. The gigantic figure of Napoleon appears as 
the centre of a great historic group; and we see ranged 
around him the tall figures of statesmen such as Pitt and Fox ; 
of soldiers such as Soult, Ney, and Wellington ; of popular 
agitators such as Cobbett and O’Connell; of theological 
writers and leaders such as Hall, Foster, and Andrew 
Thomson; and of literary men such as Goethe, Chateau¬ 
briand, Sir Walter Scott, and Wordsworth. The group is 
very decidedly one of men large and massy of stature ; and 
to this group, great among the greatest, Thomas Chalmers 
belonged. It has, we repeat, nearly passed away. Wellington, 
■Wordsworth, and Chateaubriand—all well stricken in years, 

turned very considerably, the youngest of them, of the three¬ 
score and ten—-alone survive. Immediately beneath these. 
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and bearing to them a relation very similar to that which the 
wits and statesmen of Queen Anne bore to the Miltons and 
Cromwells, their predecessors, stands a group, the largest of 
their day, including as politicians the Peels and Russells, and 
as literary men the Lockharts and Macaulays, of the present 
time. They may be described generally, with reference 
to their era, as men turned of forty ; and, so far as may be 
judged from the present appearance of things, the younger 
and succeeding group, just entered on the stage, are composed, 
ns during the middle of the last century, of men of a third 
class, that seem well-nigh as inferior in height and muscle 
to those of the second, as the second are inferior in bulk, 
strength, and massiveness, to those of the first. I he third 
stage of the second cycle of production is, it would appear, 
already full in view. In the poetical department of our 
literature this state of things is strikingly apparent Ere the 
Cowpers and Burnses arose to herald the new and great era, 
the latter half of the last century had its Wartons and its 
Langhorns—true and sweet poets, but, it must be confessed, 
of somewhat minute proportions. The present time has its 
Moirs and its Alfred Tennysons; and they arc true poets 
also, but poets on a not large scale decidedly men of the 

third era. 

In glancing over the various tributes to the memory of 
Chalmers, one is struck with a grand .distinction by which 
they may be ranged into two classes. Belonging, as he did, 
to two distinct worlds,—the worlds literary and religious,—we 
find estimates of his character and career made by represen¬ 
tatives of both. In the one, the appreciation hinges, as on a 
pivot, on a certain great turning incident in his life ; in the 
other, there is either no reference made to this incident, 01 
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the principles on which it occurred are represented as of a 
common and obvious, and not very important character. Is 
it not truly strange, that the most influential event that can 
possibly take place in the history ot individual man \shich 
has lain at the foundation of the greatest revolutions of which 
the annals of the species furnish any record, and which con¬ 
stitutes the main objective theme of revelation—should be 
scarce at all appreciated, even in its palpable charac ter as ,i 
fact, by the great bulk of the acutest and most intelligent 
writers of the present age ? 1 hat change in the heart and 

life which sent the apostles forth of old to Christianize the 
rvorld, and the reformers at a later time to re Christianize it, 
which, forming the charm of the successes of Cromwell, 
preserved to Britain its free constitution, and which altered 
in tolo the destinies of Chalmers,— that change, we say, is 
rightly appreciated, in even its obvious character as a fact, 
by none of our purely literary men ; or, at least, if we must 
make one exception, by Thomas Carljle alone. It constitutes 
a mighty spring of action—by far the mightiest in this world— 
of which the rest are ignorant Regarded in this point of 
view, the following extract from the People's Journal —a 
periodical conducted chiefly, it is understood, by Unitarians— 
is not uninstructive. It refers to the conversion of Chalmers, 
and describes that event as occurring on a few obvious com¬ 
mon-place principles:— 

t A new era in the development of Chalmers’s mind com¬ 
mences with his engagement upon the article ‘Christianity.’ 
The powerful devotional tendency of his mind had hitherto, to 
all appearance, lain dormant. The protracted and uninter¬ 
mitting attention to religious questions which, in the compila¬ 
tion of that essay, he was compelled to bestow, was favourable 
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to lhe formation of a devotional habit oi mind in one who, 
like all men of poetical temperament, was eminently liable to 
t ike the tone and colour of his mind from the element 111 
which he lived. The Leslie controversy, too, had bridged 
over the uulf which had hitherto intervened between the 

V_? 

higher orders of minds among the literati and the orthodox 
clergy of Scotland. The Dugald Stewarts and the Jeffreys on 
the one hand, the Moncrciffs and lhomsons on the other, 
had, while acting in concert, learned to know and appreciate 
eac h other’s peculiar merits. The sentiment of political 
independence, and that liberal tolerance, the most uniform 
feature of superior minds, had infused permanent feelings of 
mutual goodwill into minds which by their organization were 
irreconcilably different. Chalmers, who had been thrown 
among the purely intellectual class in a great measure by the 
accident of position, was now attracted to the religious class, 
with whom his natural sympathies were, if anything, >till 
greater. He devoted himself more exclusively to the duties 
of his ministerial oil ice, and, carrying into the pulpit the same 
buoyant enthusiasm, the same Herculean powers, he soon 
became one of the most distinguished inculcators of “ evan¬ 
gelical” view's of religion.’ 

Among the numerous funeral sermons of which the death of 
Chalmers has proved the occasion, we know not a finer, abler, 
or better toned, than one ot the transatlantic discourses. It is 
from the pen of Or. Sprague, Albany, United States, so well 
known in this country by his work on revivals. His estimate 
of the great change which not only expanded the heart, but 
also in no slight degree developed the intellect, of Chalmers, 
differs widely, as might be expected from the general tone of 
his writings, from that of the Unitarian in the Peoples Journal. 
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It is stntve on what analogies men ingenious in misleadini 
themselves when great principles are at stake, contrive to fall. 

Wo have lately seen Cromwell's love of the Scriptures, and his 
diligence, according to the Divine precept, in searching them, 
attributed to the mere military instinct, gratified, in his case, 

L thc warlike stories of the Old Testament, as the resembling 
instinct was gratified in that of Alexander the Great by the 

stories of the Iliad. 

* He [Dr. Chalmers] removed to Kilmany, says I)r. Sprague, 
‘in 1803, where he laboured for several years, and where 
occurred It least one of the most memorable events of his life. 

I, was nothing less, as he himself regarded it, than a radical 
change of character. Previous to that period he seems to have 
looked upon the duties of his profession as a mere matter 
Of official drudgery, and not a small part of his time was 
devoted to science, particularly to mathematics, to which lus taste 
more especially inclined him. But having been requested to 
furnish an article for the Edinburgh Encyclopedia on the 
evidences of Divine revelation, in the course of the investiga¬ 
tion to which he was led in the prosecution of this effort he 
was brought into communion with Christianity in all its living 
and transforming power. He not only became fully satisfied 
of its truth, of which before he had had only some indefinite and 
inoperative impression, but he discovered clearly its high 
practical relations J he surrendered himself to its teachings with 
the spirit of a little child ; he reposed in its gracious provisions 
with the confidence of a penitent sinner; and from that time 
, 0 his dying hour he gloried in nothing save in the cross of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He stood forth before the world strange y 
unlike what he had ever been before. There was a sacred 
tervour, an unearthly majesty in all his utterings and all Ins 
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writings. Scotland, Britain, the world, soon came to look at him 
with wonder, as one of the brightest luminaries of his time—as 
destined to exert a controlling influence upon the age, if not 
to work an epoch in the world’s history. It was quickly found 
that there was a far higher effect produced by his ministrations 
than mere admiration—that the sword of the Spirit, wielded 
with such unwonted energy, was doing its legitimate work ; 
for worldliness could not bear his rebuke ; scepticism could 
not stand erect in his presence; while a pure and living 
Christianity was constantly reproducing itself in the hearts of 
some one or other of his enchained hearers.’ 

l)r. Sprague’s estimate of the intellectual character of 
Chalmers seems eminently just, and, formed at the distance of 
more than three thousand miles from the more immediate 
scene of Chalmers’s personal labours,—for distance in space 
has greatly the effect in such matters of distance in time,—it 
may be regarded as foreshadowing the judgment of posterity. 

4 The intellectual character of I)r. Chalmers was distinguished 
chiefly by its wonderful combination of the imaginative, the 
profound, and the practical. If there be on earth a mind 
constituted with greater power of imagination than his, we know 
not where to look for it. And because he was so pre-eminent 
in respect to this quality, I am inclined to think that some 
have underrated his more strictly intellectual powers—his 
ability to comprehend the more distant bearings of things, or 
to grapple with the subtleties of abstract philosophy ; and they 
have reached their false conclusion on the ground that it were 
impossible that a mind so highly giited in one respect should 
be alike distinguished in the other. But if his productions 
may be allowed to speak for him, I think it will be difficult to 
show that he was not equally at home in the depths as on the 
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heights; and some of his works, particularly that on Natural 
Theology , exhibit the two qualities blended in beautiful pro¬ 
portions. I hesitate not to say, that any man who could 
reason like Chalmers and do nothing else, or any man who 
could soar like Chalmers and do nothing else, or any man 
who could contrive and execute like Chalmers, as is evinced 
by his connection with the whole Free Church movement, 
and do nothing else, would be a great man in any country of 
in any age; but the union of the several faculties in such 
proportion and such degree constitutes a character at once 
unparalleled and imperishable.' 

Among the various references to this genius of Chalmers for 
the practical, which, according to Sprague, would have con¬ 
stituted him a great man even had it been his only faculty, we 
know not a finer or more picturesque than that which we find 
in a truly admirable article in the last number of the North 
British Review, The picture-—for a picture it is, and a very 
admirable one—exhibits specially the inspiriting effect of the 
quality in a time of perplexity and trial. It is when dangers 
run high that the voice of the true leader is known: the 
storm in its hour of dire extremity exhibits the skill of the 
accomplished pilot. 

‘ When the courts of law revoked,’ says the reviewer, ‘ the 
liberty of the Scottish Church, much as he loved its old 
Establishment, much as he loved his Edinburgh professor¬ 
ship, and much more as he loved his two hundred churches, 
with a single movement of his pen he signed them all away. 
He had reached his grand climacteric; and many thought 
that, smitten down by the shock, his grey hairs would descend 
in sorrow to the grave i it was time for him “ to break his 
mighty heart and die.” But they little knew tire man. They 
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forgot that spirit which, like the trodden palm, had so often 
sprung erect and stalwart from a crushing overthrow. We saw 
him that November. We saw him in its convocation—the 


sublimcst aspect in which we ever saw the noble man. The 
ship was fast aground ; and as they looked over the bulwarks, 


through the mist and the breakers, all on board seemed 
anxious and sad. Never had they felt prouder of their old 


first-rate, and never had she ploughed a braver path, than 


when, contrary to all the markings in the chart, and all the 
experience of former voyages, site dashed on this fatal bar. 
The stoutest were dismayed, and many talked ot taking to 
the fragments, and one by one trying for the nearest shore , 
when, calmer because ot the turmoil, and with the exultation 
of one who saw safety ahead, the voice of this dauntless veteran 
was heard propounding his confident scheme. Cheered by his 
assurance, and inspired by his example, they set to work ; and 
that dreary winter was spent in constructing a vessel with a 
lighter draught and a simpler rigging, but large enough to 
carry every true-hearted man who ever trod the old ship’s 
timbers. Never did he work more blithely, and never was 
there more of athletic ardour in his looks, than during the six 
months that this ark was a-building, though every stroke of 
the mallet told of blighted hopes, and defeated toil, and 
the unknown sea before him. And when the signal psalm 


announced the new vessel launched, and leav mg the old galley 
high and dry on the breakers, the banner unfurled, and show- 
ing the covenanting blue still spotless, and the symbolic bush 
still burning, few will forget the renovation of bis youth, and 
the joyful omen of his shining countenance. It was not only 
th e rapture of his prayers, but the radiance of his spirit, which 


repeated, “ God is our refuge.' 


It is something heart-stirring 
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Lo see the old soldier take the field, or the old trader exerting 
every energy to retrieve his shattered fortunes ; but tar the 
finest spectacle of the moulting eagle was Chalmers with his 
hoary locks beginning life anew, But, indeed, he was not old. 
They who can fill their veins with every hopeful, healthful 
thing around them—those who can imbibe the sunshine of the 
future, and transfuse life from realities not come as yet their 
blood need never freeze. And his bosom heaved with all the 
newness of the Church’s life, and all the bigness of the 
Church’s plans. And, best of all, those who wait upon the 
Lord are always young. This was the reason why on the 
morning of that exodus he did not totter forth from the old 
Establishment a blank and palsy-stricken man, but, with flash 
ing eye, snatched up his palmer-staff, and, as he stamped it on 
the ground, all Scotland shook, and answered with a deep 
God-speed to the giant gone on pilgrimage.' 

Of all the tributes to the memory of Chalmers which we 
have yet seen, one of at once the ablest and most generous 
is that of Dr. Alexander of Edinburgh. Belonging to a 
different family of the Church catholic from that whose prin¬ 
ciples the illustrious deceased maintained and defended, and 
at issue with him on points which neither deemed unimportant, 
the Doctor has yet come forward, in the name of their com¬ 
mon Christianity, to record his estimate of his character and 
his sorrow for his loss. It was one of the points worthy of 
notice in Chalmers, that none of his opponents in any con¬ 
troversy settled down into personal enemies. We saw, among 
the thousands who attended his funeral, Principal Lee. with 
whom he had the controversy regarding the moderatorship; 
Dr. Ward law, his opponent in the great controversy on estab¬ 
lishments ; and the carriage of the Lord Provost, as represen 
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tative of the provost himself, with whom lie had the contro¬ 
versy regarding the Edinburgh churches and their amount of 
accommodation, and who was on business in London at the 
time. And to this trait, and to what it indicated, Dr. Alexander 
finely refers. The Doctor was one of Chalmers’s St. Andrews 
pupils; and his opportunities of acquaintanceship at that 
period furnish one or two singularly interesting anecdotes 
illustrative of the character of the man. 

‘Sometimes it was my lot to be bis companion/ says the 
Doctor, ‘to some wretched bovel, where X have seen him take 
his seat by the side of some poor child of want and weakness, 
and patiently, affectionately, and earnestly strive to convey 
into his darkened mind some ray of truth, that may guide him 
to safety and to (»od. On such occasions it was marvellous 
to observe with what simplicity of speech that great mind 
would utter truth. One instance of this 1 must be allowed 
to mention. The scene was a low, dirty hovel, over whose 
damp and uneven floor it was difficult to walk without stum¬ 
bling, and into which a small window, coated with dust, 
admitted hardly enough of light to enable an eye unaccus¬ 
tomed to the gloom to discern a single object A poor old 
woman, bedridden and almost blind, who occupied a miserable 
bed opposite the fireplace, was the object of the Doctor's visit 
Seating himself by her side, he entered at once, after a few 
general inquiries as to her health, etc., into religious conversa¬ 
tion with her. Alas ! it seemed all in vain. The mind which 
he strove to enlighten had been so long closed and dark, that 
it appeared impossible to thrust into it a single ray of light 
Still on the part of the woman there was an evident anxiety 
to lay hold upon something of what he was telling her; and, 
encouraged by this, he persevered, piying her, to use his own 
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expression, with the offers of the gospel, and urging her to 
trust in Christ. At length she said, “ All, sir, I would fain do 
as you bid me, but I dinna ken how ; how can I trust in 
Christ ? ” “ O woman,” was his expressive answer, in the 

dialect of the district, “just lippen to Him. ’ “ Eh, sir,’* was her 
reply, “ and is that a’ ? ” “ Yes, yes,” was his gratified response; 

“just lippen to Him, and lean on Him, and you’ll never perish.'* 
To some, perhaps, this language may be obscure; but to that 
poor blind dying woman it was as light from heaven; it guided 
her to the knowledge of the Saviour; and there is good reason 
to believe it was the instrument of ultimately conducting her 
to heaven.’ 

We had marked for quotation various passages in this 
admirable discourse, unequalled, we hold, by aught that has 
yet appeared, as an analysis of the mental and moral constitu¬ 
tion of him whom Dr. Alexander at once eloquently and justly 
describes as ‘ a man of brilliant genius, of lovely character, of 
sincere devotion, of dignified and untiring activity, the most 
eminent preacher our country has produced, the greatest 
Scotsman the nineteenth century has yet seen.’ We have, 
however, much more than exhausted our space, and so must 
be content for the present with recommending to our readers 
an attentive perusal of the whole. One passage, however, we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of extracting. It meets, 
we think, very completely, a frequent criticism on one of the 
peculiarities of Chalmers, and shows that what has been often 
instanced as a defect was in reality a rarely attainable 
excellence. 

* In handling his subjects, Dr. Chalmers displayed vast 
oratorical power. He usually selected one great truth or one 
great practical duty for consideration at a time. This he 
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would place distinctly before His hearers, and then illustrate, 
defend, and enforce it throughout his discourse, again and 
again bringing it up before them, and urging it upon them. 
]>y some this has been regarded as a defect rather than a 
merit in his pulpit addresses; and it lias been ascribed to 
some peculiarity of his mind, in virtue of which he has been 
supposed incapable of turning away from a subject when once 
lie had hold on it, or, rather, it had laid hold on him. I 
believe this criticism to have been quite erroneous. That his 
practice in this respect was not an accidental result of some 
mental peculiarity, but was purposely and designedly followed 
by him, I know from his own assurance ; indeed, he used 
publicly to recommend it to his students as a practice sane* 
tinned by some of the greatest masters in oratory, especially 
the great parliamentary orator, Charles James Fox; and the 
only reason, 1 believe, why it is not more frequently adopted 
is, that it is immeasurably more difficult to engage the minds 
of an audience by a discourse upon one theme, than by a 
discourse upon several. That it constitutes the highest grade 
of discourse, all writers on oratory, from Aristotle downward, 
are agreed. But to occupy it successfully requires genius and 
large powers of illustration. When the speaker has to keep 
to one theme, lie must be able to wield all the weapons of 
address. He must be skilled to argue, to explain, to persuade, 
to apply, and, by a fusion of all the elements of oratory, to 
carry his point whether his audience will or no. Now these 
requisites Dr. Chalmers possessed in a high degree. He could 
reason broadly and powerfully; he could explain and illustrate 
with exhaustless profusion ; he could persuade by all the 
earnestness of entreaty, all the pathos of affection, and all the 
terrors of threatening j he could apply, with great skill and 
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knowledge of men’s ways, the truth he would inculcate; and 
1 . could pour, in a torrent of the most impassioned fervour, 
the whole molten mass of thought, feeling, description, and 
appeal, upon the hearts and consciences of his hearers. 1 hus 
singularly endowed, and thus wisely using his endowments, he 
arrived at a place of the highest eminence in the highest walk 
of popular oratory.’ 

DR. CHALMERS, BY GEORGE GILFILLAN. 

The effects of his eloquence have been often described. 
Many orators have produced more cheers, and shone more in 
brilliant individual points: Clialmers s power lay in pressing on 
his whole audience before him, through the sheer momentum 
of genius and enthusiasm. He treated his hearers as consti¬ 
tuting ‘one mind,’ and was himself‘one strength,’ urging it, 
like a vast stone, upwards. In this he very seldom failed. 
He might not always convince the understandings—he often 
offended the tastes ; but, unlike Sisyphus, he pushed his stone 
to the summit—he secured at least a temporary triumph. 

This he gained greatly from the intensity of his views, as 
well as from the earnestness of his temperament, and the 
splendour of his genius. He had strong, clear, angular, 
although often one-sided and mistaken, notions on the subjects 
he touched ; and these, by incessant reiteration, by endless 
turning round, by dint ot dauntless furrowing, he succeeded in 
ploughing into the minds of his hearers. Or it seemed a pro¬ 
gress of stamping: * I must press such and such a truth on 
them, whether they hear or forbear. I shall stamp on till it 
is fixed undeniably and for ever upon their minds.’ Add to 
this the unconsciousness of himself. He never seemed, at least, 
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lo be thinking about himself, nor very much of his hearers. 
He was occupied entirely with those 4 big bulking’ ideas of 
which he was the mere organ, and he taught his audience to 
think of them principally too. How grand it was to witness a. 
strong and gifted man transfigured into the mere medium of 
an idea!—his whole body so filled with its light that you 
seemed to see it shining through him, as through a transparent 
vase! 

Strong, broad, Baconian logic was his leading faculty; and 
he had, besides, a boundless command of a certain order of 
language, as well as all the burning sympathies and energies 
of the orator. Taking him all in all, he was unquestionably 
a man of lofty genius; but it very seldom assumed the truly 
poetic form, and was rather warm than rich. Power of illus¬ 
tration he possessed in plenty; but in curiosa fel Ritas, short, 
compact, hurrying strokes as ot lightning, and that fine 
sudden imagery in which strong and beautiful thought so 
naturally incarnates itself, he was rather deficient. He was, 
consequently, one of our least terse and quotable authors. 
Few sentences, collecting in themselves the results of long 
trains of thinking, in a new and sparkling form, like 'apples 
of iiold in a network of silver,’—are to be found in his writings. 
Nor do they abound in bare, strong aphorisms. Let those 
who would see his deficiency in this respect compare him, not 
with the Jeremy Taylors, Barrows, and Donnes merely, but 
with the Burkes, Hazlitts, and Coleridges ot a later day, and 
they will understand our meaning. His writings remind you 
rather of the sublime diffusiveness of a Paul, than of the deep, 
solitary, and splendid dicta of the great preacher-king of 
ancient Israel. 

A classic author lie is not, and never can become. J*rom 
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this destiny, his Scotticisms, vulgarities, and new combinations 
of sounds and words, do not necessarily exclude him; but his 
merits (as a mere literary man) do not counterbalance his 
defects. The power of the works, in fact, was not equal to 
the power of the man. He always, indeed, threw his heart, 
but not always his artistic consciousness, into what he wrote. 
Hence he is generally ‘rude in speech, although not in know¬ 
ledge.' His utterance is never confused, but it is often ham¬ 
pered, as of one speaking in a foreign tongue. I bis sometimes 
adds to the effect of his written composition—it often added 
amazingly to the force of those extempore harangues he was in 
the habit of uttering, amid the intervals of his lectures, to lvis 
students. Those stammerings, smugglings, repetitions, risings 
from and sittings down into his chair—often, however, coming 
to some fiery burst, or culminating in some rapid and victorious 
climax—reminded you of Wordsworth’s lines : 

* So have I, not unmoved in mind. 

Seen birds of tempest-loving kind. 

Thus beating up against the wind.' 

You liked to see this strong-winged bird of the storm matching 
his might against it—now soaring up to overcome it—now 
sinking down to undermine it—now screaming aloud in its 
teeth — now half-choked in the gust of its fury — but always 
moving onwards, and sometimes riding triumphant on its 
changed or subjugated billow ! But all this did not (except 
to those who had witnessed the phenomenon) tend to increase 
the artistic merit or permanent effect of his works. . . . 

We linger as we trace over in thought the leading incidents 

of his well-known story. We see the big-headed, warm-hearted, 

burly boy, playing upon the beach at Anstruther, and seeming 

like a gleam of early sunshine upon that coldest of all coasts. 

o 
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Wc follow him as lie strides along with large, hopeful, 
awkward steps to the gate of St. Andrews. We see him, a 
second Dominie Sampson, in his tutor’s garret at Arbroath, in 
the midst of a proud and pompous family himself as proud, 
though not so pompous, as they. We follow him next to the 
peaceful manse of Kilmany, standing amid its green woods 
and hills, in a very nook of the land, whence he emerges : now 
to St. Andrews to battle with the stolid and slow-moving 
professors of that day ; now to Dundee to buy materials for 
chemical research (on one occasion setting himself on fire 
with some combustible substance, and requiring to run to a 
farmhouse to get himself put out !); now* to the woods and 
bills around to botanize,—ay, even on the Sabbath-day !—and 
now' to Edinburgh to attend the General Assembly, and give 
earnest of those great oratorical powers which were afterwards 
to astonish the Church and the world. We mark him then, 
rising up from an illness, like an eagle newly bathed, 
like a giant refreshed,—and commencing that course of evan¬ 
gelical teaching and action only to be terminated in the grave. 
We pursue him to Glasgow, and see him sitting down in a 
plain house in Sauchiehall Road, and proceeding to write 
sermons which are to strike that city like a planet, and make 
him the real King of the A Vest. e mark him next, somewhat 

worn and wearied, returning to his alma mater, to resume his 
old games of golf on the links, his old baths in the bay, and to 
give an impetus, which has never yet entirely subsided, to that 
1 'rass-'TOwn city of Rutherford and Halyburton. Next we see 

tv ' 1 t * 

him bursting like ;i shell this n&rrow confine^ vind soaring awny 
to ‘ stately Edinburgh, throned on crags/ to become there a 
principality and power among many, and to give stimulus and 
inspiration to hosts of young aspirants. 
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DR. CHALMERS, CY J, C. LOCKHART. 

Yesterday, being Sunday, 1 threw myself into the midst of 
one of these overwhelming streams, and allowed myself to tlo.it 
on its swelling waves to the church of the most celebrated 
preacher in this place, or rather, I should say, the most cele¬ 
brated preacher of the day in the whole of Scotland—Dr. 
Chalmers. I had heard so much of this remarkable man in 
Edinburgh, that my curiosity in regard to him had been wound 
up to a high pitch, even before I found myself in the midst 
of this population, to which his extraordinary character and 
genius furnish by far the greatest object of interest and atten¬ 
tion. . . . 

I was a good deal surprised and perplexed with the first 
glimpse I obtained of his countenance, for the light that 
streamed faintly upon it for the moment did not reveal any¬ 
thing like that general outline of feature and visage for which 
my fancy had, by some strange working of presentiment, pre¬ 
pared me. By and by, however, the light became stronger, 
and I w’as enabled to study the minutiae of his face pretty 
leisurely, while he leaned forward and read aloud the words of 
the psalm; for that is always done in Scotland not by the 
clerk, but the clergyman himself. At first sight, no doubt, his 
face is a coarse one; but a mysterious kind of meaning 
breathes from every part of it, that such as have eyes to see 
cannot be long without discovering. It is very pale, and the 
large, half-closed eyelids have a certain drooping melancholy 
weight about them, which interested me very' much, I under¬ 
stood not why. The lips, too, are singularly pensive in their 
mode ol falling down at the sides, although there is no w ant 
of richness and vigour in their central fulness of curve. The 
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upper lip, from tlic nose downwards, is separated by a very 
deep line, which gives a sort of leonine firmness of expression 
to all the lower part of the face. The cheeks are square and 
strong, in texture like pieces of marble, with the cheek-bones 
very broad and prominent. The eyes themselves are light in 
colour, and have a strange dreamy heaviness, that conveys any 
idea rather than that of dulness, but which contrasts, in a 
wonderful manner, with the dazzling watery glare they exhibit 
when expanded in their sockets, and illuminated into all 
their flame and fervour, in some moment of high entranced 
enthusiasm. But the shape of the forehead is perhaps the 


most singular part of the whole visage ; and indeed it presents 
a mixture so very singular of forms commonly exhibited only 
in the widest separation, that it is no wonder I should have 
required some little time to comprehend the meaning of it. 
In the first place, it is without exception the most marked 
mathematical forehead 1 ever met with,—being far wider across 
the eyebrows than either NIr. Tlayfair s or ^Ir, Teslie $, and 
having the eyebrows themselves lifted up at their exterior ends 
quite out of the usual line,—a peculiarity which Spurzheim had 
remarked in the countenances of almost all the great mathe¬ 


matical or calculating geniuses,—such, for example, if I rightly 
remember, as Sir Isaac Newton himself, Kaestener, Euler, and 
many others. Immediately above the extraordinary breadth 
of this region, which, in the heads of most mathematical 
persons, is surmounted by no fine points of organization what- 
gver—immediately above this, in the forehead of L)r. Chalmers, 
there is an arch of imagination, carrying out the summit boldly 


and roundly, in a style to which the heads of very few poets 
present anything comparable; while over this again there is a 
grand apex of high and solemn veneration and love, such as 
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might have graced the bust of Plato himself, and such as in 
living men I had never beheld equalled in any but the majestic 
head of Canova. The whole is edged with a few crisp dark 
locks, which stand forth boldly, and afford a fine relief to the 
death*like paleness of those massive temples. 

Singular as is this conformation, I know not that anything 
less singular could have satisfied my imagination after hearing 
this man preach. You have read his sermons, and therefore I 
need not say anything about the subject and style of the one 1 
heard, because it was in all respects very similar to those whit h 
have been printed. Hut of all human compositions, there is 
none surely which loses so much as a sermon does, when it is 
made to address itself to the eye ol a solitary student in his 
closet, and not to the thrilling ears of a mighty mingled 
congregation, through the very voice which nature has enriched 
with notes more expressive than words can ever be of the 
meanings and feelings of its author. Neither, perhaps, did 
the world ever possess any orator whose minutest peculiarities 
of gesture and voice have more power in increasing the effect 
of what he says—whose delivery, in other words, is the first, 
and the second, and the third excellence of his oratory—more 
truly than is that of I Jr. (Jhalroers. And yet, were the spirit 
of the man less gifted than it is, there is no question these his 
lesser peculiarities would never have been numbered among 
his points of excellence. His voice is neither strong nor melo¬ 
dious. His gestures are neither easy' nor graceful; but, on the 
contrary, extremely rude and awkward ; his pronunciation is not 
only broadly national, but broadly provincial, distorting almost 
every 7 word he utters into some barbarous novelty, which, had his 
hearer leisure to think of such things, might be productive of 
an effect at once ludicrous and offensive in a singular degree. 
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Hut of .'i truth these are things which no listener con attend 
to while this -real preacher stands before him, armed with all 
the weapons of the most commanding eloquence, and swaving 
all around him with its imperial rule. At first, indeed, there is 
nothing to make one suspect what riches are in store. He 
commences in a low, drawling key, which has not even the 
merit of being solemn, and advances from sentence to 
sentence, and from paragraph to paragraph, while you seek in 
vain to catch a single echo that gives promise of that which is 
to come. There is, on the contrary, an appearance of con¬ 
straint about him that affects and distresses you; you are 
afraid that his breast is weak, and that even the slight exertion 
he makes may be too much for it. But then with what tenfold 
richness does this dim preliminary curtain make the glories of 
his eloquence to shine forth, when the heated spirit at length 
shakes from it its chill, confining fetters, and bursts out elate 
and rejoicing in the full splendour of its disimprisoned wings I 
Never was any proof more distinct and speaking, bow impos¬ 
sible it is for any lesser disfavours to diminish the value of the 
truer and higher bounties of nature. Never was any better 
example of that noble privilege of real genius, in virtue of 
which even disadvantages are converted into advantages ; and 
things which would be sufficient to nip the opening buds of 
ain plant of inferior promise are made to add only new beauty 
and power to its uncontrollably expanding bloom. 
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HE son of an eminent Churchman,—Dr. Stanley, 
Bishop of Norwich, and of a mother whose sweet 
refined nature was reflected in his own character,— 
Edward Penrhyn Stanley was born in live year 1815. 
He has himself given to the world, in his reminiscences of his 
father, mother, and sister, an insight into the home life, and the 
purity and wholesomeness of the influences dial surrounded 
him in these early years. No less fortunate was he in the 
teacher under whom his school-days were passed—the famous 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby. From thence Stanley went to Oxford, 
where his career was a distinguished one, taking a specially 
high rank in English literature and the classics. He gained 
a scholarship at Balliol College, and afterwards the Newdigate 
prize for an English poem entitled ‘The Gypsies.’ Other 
honours that fell to him during his college career were the 
Ireland Scholarship, a first class in classics in 1837, the Latin 
essay prize in 1839, and the English essay and theological 
prizes in 1840, In the latter year, also, he was elected a 
Fellow of ! Jniversity College. or twelve years he was tutor 
of his College ; and he was appointed select preacher in 1845- 
46; and secretary of the Oxford 1 'niversity Commission in 
1850-52, 

By this time he had established a wide reputation for 
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scholarly acquirements, and for great breadth and charity in 
his theological views. In 1S51 he secured his first great step 
in ecclesiastical preferment, by being appointed Canon of 
Canterbury, which place he held till 185S, when he was made 
Reeius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, Canon of 
Christ Church, and chaplain to the Bishop of London. In 
1863 he became Dean of Westminster, an appointment which, 
with its venerable historical associations, and high and delicate 
responsibilities, probably represented the highest aim of his 
ambition as a Churchman. Honours were afterwards showered 
upon him, some from the hands of the sovereign, in whose 
esteem and affection he had long held a high place; others 
from theological, scientific, and literary bodies, in recognition 
of his high attainments in the branches of knowledge in which 
lie continued to be an ardent student; while others, not less 
valued, have been testimonies ot tlie admiration which his 
character and genius had aroused in the public mind, both in 
England and in Scotland. 

In Scotland Dean Stanley was not less known and esteemed 
than in England. He took as wife a sister of the late Earl of 
Elgin, and the record of his deep grief on the loss of that lady, 
who died some years ago, will be found in the beautiful monu¬ 
ment which he erected to her memory in the Abbey Church 
of Dunfermline. Other ties connected him with Scotland, and 
he was constantly taking a deep interest in theological and 
ecclesiastical movements there. (hi his frequent visits to 
Scotland he was in the habit of officiating in Presbyterian 
pulpits, and ministers of the national faith, who were his guests 
in London, have preached in Westminster Abbey. Another 
innovation which caused much comment at tlie time was the 
Dean’s invitation to men not even Presbyterian divines— 
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laymen, like Max Miillcr and others, eminent for their earnest 
religious character, and for the profound and liberal spirit of 
inquiry—to occupy the Metropolitan pulpit. He did as much, 
perhaps, as any man in his day to break down the barriers of 
narrow and uncharitable feeling that divide different Churches 
and sections of Christians among us ; and he attempted still 
more. No man, also, it may be said, has received more frank 
acknowledgment of what he has done during his lifetime. 

Among the recognitions which his great services and qualities 

% 

have obtained may be mentioned the degree of LL.D. con¬ 
ferred on him in 1871 by the University of St. Andrew's. I he 
students of the Scotch seat of learning four years later paid 
him the tribute of choosing him as their Rector. In 1S72 he 
took part in the proceedings of the Old Catholic Congress held 
at Cologne, and in the same year he was again chosen one of 
the Select Preachers at Oxford. 

The first symptoms 01 his illness made their appearance 
about the 8th of July 1881, and recurred in a severer form 
on the following day, when he preached a short sermon in 
the Abbey. The first day or two of the next week he spent 
in bed, but on Wednesday he was well enough to receive a 
few friends, who saw nothing in his appearance to excite special 
anxiety. Sir William Jenner, and Dr. Gerard Harper, his family 
physician, were both in attendance during his illness, and in¬ 
quiries as to his state were made by the Queen, as well as by 
Ministers and distinguished persons. It appears that his illness 
was caused by a chill which he caught at a party in the grounds 
of the Deanery, at which Lord Shaftesbury presented to the poor 
of the neighbourhood prizes for the best specimens of window 
gardening. The weather on that afternoon, in comparison 
with the tropical heat which had been experienced both before 
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and afterwards, was quite chilly, and the Dean at the time was 
conscious of suffering from great variations of the temperature. 
The Bishop of Manchester preached in Westminster Abbey 
on Sunday 17th July, and concluded his sermon by making 
the following reference to Dean Stanley:— 

* I hardly dare speak a few more sentences, I came here 
to-night trusting in the bulletin of yesterday, full of hope that 
my dear, honoured, long-tried personal friend, the Dean of this 
Abbey Church, would have turned the crisis of a dangerous 
disease. Since half-past four o’clock this afternoon, however, 

I hear that his attack—always menacing—lias taken a most 
unfavourable turn. All things are in God’s hands, and perhaps 
even yet in His goodness lie will avert what I consider as 
nothing less than a calamity to this Church and nation. For 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley let the earnest prayer be put up 
to-night by every one listening to me now. High—and justly 
high—in the esteem of the gracious lady who sways the sceptre 
of these realms; high in the esteem of all who are swaying 
the thoughts of the time—the poets, the philosophers, the 
historians, the men of science of the age ; high in the esteem 
not only of members of his own Church, but of all Christians 
who, untainted by intolerance or prejudice, can admire a 
stainless, unblemished life ; beneficent in his influence upon 
the society of this great city in which he moved and which he 
graced ; known to and trusted by the working men of England, 
whose true friend and counsellor he always tried to be ; deep 
in the very heart of hearts of all his friends, without one per¬ 
sonal enemy ; dear with an inexpressible dearness to those of 
his own home, his kindred, his dependants, and every one who 
came within the reach of his warm and unstinting love,— one 
asks involuntarily, who can replace him it God sees fit to take 
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him away? Pray for him, good people, while a prayer can yet 


avail.’ 

To the intimate friends of the venerable Dean his health 
for some time had given cause tor anxiety ; but the announce¬ 
ment that his illness had assumed a critical form, owing to the 
appearance of erysipelas, was the first announcement that the 
public had that there was any occasion for alarm. The symp¬ 
toms rapidly developed, and the bulletins issued in the course 
of the 17th July left little room for hope. In the course of 
the day Dr. Harper was in close attendance at the Deanery, 
and Sir Wm, Jenner visited the patient in the evening; and it 
was intimated at S p.m. that he had passed a quiet atternoon, 
but that his breathing had become embarrased. At 9.30 the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was at the bedside of the Dean, who 
was then seen to be rapidly sinking. The Primate stayed for 
an hour near him, but he had lapsed into unconsciousness, 
and in this condition, a quarter of an hour before midnight 
of July 18, 1 83 1, he breathed his last. His remains were 
interred beside those of his wife, in Henry vii. s Chapel, 
Westminster Abbey, on the 25th of July. 


His literary' activity began in 1S44, with his publication 
of his excellent Life of Dr Arnold; following it, two 
years later, came his Stories and Essays on (he Apostolic Age; 
the Memoir of Bishop Stanley , in 1S50 ; the Epistle to the 
Corinthians , in 1854; Historical Memorials of Canterbury , 
in the same year; Sinai and Palestine , a record of travel 
in Syria, in 1S55; several volumes of Sermons , in 1859 and 
subsequent years; Lectures on the History of the Easton 
Churchy in 1861 ; Lectures on the LLisfory of the Jewish 
Church' in 1863-65; Historical Memorials of Westminster 
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Abbey, in 1867; The Three Irish Churches , in 18(19, 
Essays on Church and State , in 1870; The Athanasian 
Creed, in 1871 ; and hectares on the I history of the Church 
of Scotland , in 1S72; and Essays on Christian Institutions , 
in i88j. Dean Stanley lias also been a frequent contributor 
to magazines and reviews, and to the pages of encyclopaedical 
works on Bible history and antiquities. His functions as the 
custodier of the fane which contains remains of those who are 
deemed most worthy of honour and respect by the British 
nation, have also brought him much and often before the 
public. If his judgment may on occasions have been ques¬ 
tioned, no one ever dreamed of doubting the extreme rectitude 
by which he strove to guide it, and no one could have in the 
circumstances discharged these delicate duties with greater 
tact As a preacher, Dean Stanley was distinguished for the 
subtle grace of his style, the beautiful clearness and harmony 
of his language, and by the spirit of broad Christian liberality 
that breathed through all that ever lie spoke or wrote. His 
was a life spent in making clear to other men the pathway of 
duty,—that to his gentle nature was also the path of pleasure,— 
and in reconciling differences and contentions that he found, 
and that he has left, too common both within and without the 
Church. He won hosts of friends and admirers, and in the 
sorrow that his loss excited there could scarcely mingle a bitter 
or unkindly thought— Adapted from the ‘ Scotsman.' 




F. w. ROBERTSON. 

HE Rev. F. W. Robertson, the son of Captain F. 
Robertson of the Royal Artillery, was born in 
London, 3d February 1816. He was educated 
at Beverley, Yorkshire, and at Edinburgh Academy. 
A proficient in classics, with a taste for * heroic daring,' he 
studied law, but eventually, in obedience to his father’s wishes, 
entered llrascnose College, Oxford, to study for the Church. 
He was successively curate of St. Maurice and St. Mary, 
Calendar ; of Christ Church, Cheltenham; and of St. Ebbes, 
Oxford. Eventually he became incumbent of Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton. He died of consumption there, universally re¬ 
gretted, 15th August 1853. His life was one of great purity 
and unselfish devotion to his work, and his published sermons 
have been welcomed wherever the English language is under¬ 
stood. A recent divine has thus sketched an outline of his 
character and life: What were the qualities which rendered 
him in the general judgment the best preacher ol his day ? 
They are numerous, and we will now proceed to mention a 
few of the principal. He was eminently, like the wise men ol 
Issachar of old, a discerner of his time. He saw below the 
confusion and controversy which were raging, the strong silent 
procession of great principles ; and he had confidence in their 

ultimate success. To see a principle through the flying 
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shadows and empty ceremonies or shows by which it is often 
clouded or caricatured, is a great proof of mental power. But 
to realize it. to hold it fast, and to place implicit belief in its 
validity and its future triumph, is one of the rarest of morai 
feats. And although Robertson was not at one with the 
majority of Christians on many minor points, and had little 
regard for dogmas as dogmas, few have held more tenaciously 
to the really great principles of our faith. The Personality 
and Fatherhood of God,—the incomparable grandeur, beauty, 
tender humanity, and towering 1 hvinity of the character and 
teaching of Christ,—the moral and spiritual supremacy of the 
Christian religion—as well as its mercifulness and condescension 
to man, seeming, like the figure of a kneeling god, to bend 
before humanity and beseech it to be reconciled—its catho¬ 
licity, as not only adapting itself to every class and intellect 
of men, but absorbing and transfiguring all the elements of 
the good and the true to be found in other religions and 
systems —- its progressiveness, no marble fixture in some 
mouldering shrine of the past, but a ‘ fire unfolding itself,’ a 
power at work still, acting in the living present, feeding on 
the products of the new, and growing with what it feeds on as 
well as enriched by the spoils of the past, evolving continually 
new aspects, and destined to appropriate to itself and surround 
its central truths with all genuine sciences and philosophies,— 
the contact our religion ever establishes with the conscience, 
the heart, and the practice,—and the sympathies it always has 
extended to the humbler and more ignorant classes, feeling 
for the forlorn, remembering the forgotten, teaching the poor 
to be independent of their poverty, and the lowly to feel the 
dignity of labour and the duty ol self-respect; these, which 
are only a few of what we call the eternal and living verities 
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of Christianity, are the main arguments of Robertson's powerful 
eloquence, or shall 1 rather say of his song? for a song in its 
poetic fervour and simple yet swelling melody it often is. . . . 

Let us hear now the grave and almost awful words with 
which he concludes his sermon to the rich : ‘ Alas! we, the 
clergy of the Church of England, have for three long centuries 
taught submission to the powers that be, as if that were the 
only text in Scripture bearing on the relations between the 
rulers and the ruled. Rarely have we dared to demand of the 
powers that be, justice—of the wealthy and of the titled, 
duties. We have produced folios of slavish flattery upon the 
divine right of power. Shame on us I We have not de¬ 
nounced the wrongs done to weakness; and yet for one text 
in the Bible which requires submission and patience from the 
poor, you will find a hundred which denounce the vices of 
the rich. In the writings of the noble old Jewish prophets, 
that and almost that only ,—that in the Old Testament, with a 
deep roll of words that sound like Sinai’s thunders,—and that 
in the New Testament in words less impassioned and more 
calmly terrible, from the apostles and their Master: and woe to 
us in the great day of God, if we have been the sycophants of 
the rich instead of the redressers of the poor man’s wrongs,’ . . . 

The admired of all the fashionable worshippers in the 
most fashionable of w'atering-places, a man of the highest 
culture and most refined taste and genius, he yet threw him¬ 
self into the very heart of the masses, now to encourage, now 
to sympathize, and now faithfully to warn and counsel them. 
Of course he was altogether above the suspicion ot seeking 
for their suffrages in any paltry interest o; his own—oi being 
what is called a ‘ mob orator.’ . . . How does he define a true 
nan of the labouring class? It is as ‘a man whose respect is 
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not servility, and whose religion is not superstition. His genius 
was strong, and was clear as well as far-reaching in its vision ; 
his power of illustration was nearly as rich, but far better 
regulated than that of Jeremy Taylor; his style was nervous- 
sententious, and in its severe and curt simplicity seems some¬ 
times to tremble below the weight of the thoughts and the 
splendour of the images which were superimposed upon it. 
For those sermons, which may live as long as the English 
language, he himself cared nothing ; they came oft from him 
with as little effort as the leaves on a frosty autumnal morning 
fall down from the parent tree ; but the stream into which 
they dropped was the river of immortality. . . . 

On the 23d of August 1853, there appeared in the streets of 
Brighton, on the way to its extramural cemetery, such a multi¬ 
tude as had never assembled in that town before. It was the 
funeral of Frederick Robertson. Besides a numerous body of 
the parochial clergy, two dissenting ministers at least—namely, 
Mr. Goulty, of the Congregational Church, and Mr. Ross—had 
the manliness to forget their differences, and to follow his 
revered dust to the grave. After them came the committees 
of the Brighton Athenaeum, the Mechanics’ Institute, and 
several other bodies of which the dead man had been the deetts 
ct tuiamen, the foundation and the ornament. And, behind, 
last and truest of all the mourning train, walked fifteen hundred 
hard-headed, hard-handed working men, three abreast, covering 
half a mile, and weeping as they went at the loss ol their 
counsellor, their guide, who had added a stimulus to their 
studies, and poured a glory on their rugged life. 




THE END. 
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3* Paul and Virginia. From the French of Bfrnardin Saint-Picriuc 

4. Little Threads : Tangle Thread* Golden Thread, and Silver Thread. 

5. Benjamin Franklin, the Printer Boy, 
a Barton Todd, and the Young Lawyer. 

7. The Perils of Greatness: Tho Story of Alexander Manzikoflv 

6. Little Crowns, and How to Win Them, By Rev. J. A. Collier 
9* Great Riches: Nolly Rivers 1 Story. By Aunt Fanny. 

10 , The Right Way, and the Contrast. 

11* The Daisy's First Winter. By H* Beecher Stowe. 

12 The Old Farmhouse. And other Stories. By M* M. Pollard. 

13 . Twyford Hall; or, Rosa's Christmas Dinner. By Chas, Brucf,, 

14. The Dlscontented Weathercock* And other Stories. By M. Jcma 

15 . Out at Sea. And other Stories By Two Authors. 

16 * The Story of Waterloo ; or. The Fall of Napoleon, 

17 , Sister Jane's Little Stories* Edited by Louisa LouaHBOTtGrGH. 

18 . Uncle John's First Shipwreck ; or, The Loss of the Brig ,f Nellie.** 

19 . The History of a Lifeboat, By Richard Rowf, 

20 , Blind Mercy, and Little Nat. By Gertrude Crock for d. 


IV. P. NIMMO, HA V, & MITCHELL , EDINBURGH 


NIMMO'S 

Ninepenny Series for Boys and Girls. 

Small croicn 8to, i cith Frontispiece, cloth extra , design in colours. 

Tills Series of Books will be found unequalled for genuine interest 
and value, and it is believed they will be eagerly welcomed by thought¬ 
ful children of both sexes. Parents may rest assured that each 
Volume teaches some noble lesson, or enforces some valuable truth. 

1. In the Brave Days of Old ; or, The Story of the Spanish 

Armada. For Boys and Girls. 

2 . The Lost Ruby, By the Author of “ The Basket of Flowers," 

etc. 

3. Leslie Ross ; or, Fond of a Lark. By Charles Stu ck. 

4. My First and Last Voyage. By Benjamin Clarke, 

5. Little Katie : A Fairy Story. By Charles Bruce. 

6 . Being Afraid. And other Stories for the Young. By 

Charles Stcabt. 

7. The Toll-Keepers. And other Stories for the Young. By 

Benjamin Clarke. 

8. Dick Barford: A Boy who would go down Hill. By 

Charles Bruce. 

9. Joan of Arc ; or. The Story of a Noble Life Written for 

Girls. 

1 Helen Siddal: A Story for Children. By Helen Palmer. 

11. Mat and Sofie : A Story for Boys and Girls. 

12 . Peace and War. By the Author of “The Basket of 

Flowers,” etc. 

13. Perilous Adventures of a French Soldier in Algeria. 

14. The Magic Glass ; or, The Secret of Happiness. 

15. Hawks' Dene ; A Tale for Children. By Katherine E. Mat. 

16. Little Maggie. And other Stories. By the Author of “ The 

Joy of Well-Doing,’’ etc. etc, 

17- The Brother's Legacy ; or, Better than Gold. By M. M. 
Pollard. 

18. The Little Sisters; or, Jealousy, And other Stories for 

the Young. By the Author of "Little Tales for Tiny 
Tots,” etc, 

19. Kate’s New Home. By Cecil Scott, Author of “Chryssie 

Lyle," etc. 

*/ The distinctive features are: The subjects of each Volume 
have been selected with a due regard to Instruction and Entertain¬ 
ment; they are well printed on fine paper; they are Illustrated 
each with a Frontispiece; and they are elegantly bound. 


Specimen of Cloth Binding 
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1 . Bible Words for Birth-Days. 

2. Birth-Day Greetings from the Poets. 

3- The Birth-Day Book of Wit and Humour. 

4. The Birth-Day Oracle ; or, Whom shall I Marry ? 

R. The Little Folk’s Birth-Day Book. 

6. A Cup of Blessing for every Day in the Year. 

7 . The Lyric Birth-Day Book. 

8. Mrs. Hemans' Birth-Day Book. 

9. What Saith the Master? A Daily Text Book in the very 

words of or.r Lord. 


10. Birth-Day Chimes from Shakespeare. 

11. Birth-Day Chimes from Burns. 

12. Birth-Day Chimes from Longfellow. 

13 . Birth-Day Chimes from Wordsworth. 

It. Birth-Day Chimes from Scott. 

1 . 1 . Birth-Day Chimes from Whittier. 

1 The Keats Birth-Day Book. 

17 . The Mizpah Birth-Day Book. 

1 >. The Birth-Day Book of Proverbs. 

19 . Birth-Day Chimes from Tennyson. 

20 . Robert Browning Year-Book. 

21. Crowning Mercies. Cheering Text-- from Holy Scripture. 


LIST OF STYLES AND PRICES. 


Cloth Extra, gilt edges 
Paste Grain, s/e 


Is. 

Is. 6d 


Do 


r/c, r/g gilt roll 2s. 


Paste grain, r/e, padded , 2 s. 6d 

Polished Persian, r/c , . 3 s. 

Morocco, padded . . . 3 a. 6d 
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